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‘SEWING SUSIE’ 
By Elsie Singmaster 


Bos McCuure, a stalwart and 
patriotic boy who lives in the 
town of Gettysburg, has in his 
attic an old sewing-machine, on 
which he has learned to make 
shirts for the Union troops. To 
his great disgust, Ann Longport, 
his friendly enemy, finds him 
out, and bestows upon him the 
hated nickname of ‘Sewing 
Susie.’ Meanwhile the Confeder- 
ate soldiers and those of the 
Union are preparing for battle 
in and about the town. Ann is 
forced to take refuge in an attic 
next to Bob’s. There she learns 
to appreciate him, and through a 
twist of circumstance Ann’s nim- 
ble wits and Bob’s nimble fingers 
combine to help the Union cause. 

Elsie Singmaster, author of 
Paeboy, at-Gettysbure, Katy 
Gaumer, and other popular 
stories for boys and girls, has a 
sound knowledge of the ways of 
youth. Ann and Bob are flesh- 
and-blood youngsters, and their 
rivalry, their friendship, and 
their adventures will give pleas- 
ure to every reader. 
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‘SEWING SUSIE’ 


CHAPTER I 
ANN LOOKS THROUGH A KEYHOLE 


ENGAGED in three occupations, Ann Long- 
port sat by the window of her Uncle Chris- 
topher Longport’s house on Chambersburg 
Street in Gettysburg. Uncle Christopher was 
the proprietor of a general store and he and 
his sister Louise were Ann’s guardians. Be- 
sides them she had but one relative, her 
Grandmother Fiddler, who lived on a farm at 
the edge of town. 

Ann was dressed in a green, striped ging- 
ham dress, nankeen pantalettes, white stock- 
ings, and low slippers. Her dark hair was 
cut short and her skin was browned by the 
sun. 

The parlor in which she sat was carpeted 
with dark green velvet and furnished with 
six chairs and a sofa, a table with a leaf which 
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stood up against the wall, and two ottomans, 
all of mahogany. The next room was a sitting- 
room with furniture of the same style but a 
little less elegant, and beyond was a dining- 
room. Among the various objects which 
caught the eye were a small silver sugar-bowl 
and cream-pitcher on the sideboard. These 
had belonged to James Gettys, for whom the 
town was named, and there were in a drawer 
ten spoons, also once his possession. All now 
belonged to Ann, his descendant. 

The first occupation of Ann was sewing. 
She sat on a mahogany chair, her legs wound 
round its legs. Before her on an ottoman was 
a box filled with squares of cotton material, 
cut, not by her, but by Aunt Lu, some joined 
in twos, some in threes, some in sixes. Another 
seamstress would have followed a system, but 
Ann did not believe in system. 

In the second place she was talking, and 
being alone she spoke with freedom. 

‘I cannot sew!’ She tried a red patch 
against a blue, a blue against a brown. ‘I’d 
rather scrub!’ Her voice rose into a shriek, 
she thrust her needle through both patches 
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joining them unevenly. ‘I will not sew! I 
shall not sew!’ 

Ann’s third occupation was looking out the 
window; she had selected this seat because she 
could see in two directions. The streets were 
broad, tree-shaded, and unoccupied. She 
sniffed the air — honeysuckle was still in 
bloom. 

‘To sit here hours and hours and hours! I 
hate to sew; thou hatest to sew; he, she, it 
hates to sew. We hate to sew, you hate to 
sew, they hate to sew.’ 

She rose, pushed the ottoman away, and 
walked through parlor, sitting-room, and 
dining-room into the kitchen. Usually, pass- 
ing through the dining-room, she gazed at her 
inherited silver with pride, but now she did 
not glance in its direction. 

Black Auntie Min, the cook, stood before 
the table assembling materials for an early- 
apple pie. She was short and enormously fat, 
apparently of one width from shoulder to foot 
sole. She turned and regarded Ann with a 
grin. 

‘Well, missy,’ said she. ‘How’s you?’ 
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‘Sick,’ declared Ann, helping herself to half 
an apple. ‘Sick of sewing. I could die, I’m so 
tired of it.’ 

‘Yo’ Aunt Lu come back?’ 

A wicked look came into Ann’s brown eyes. 

‘““Sewing Susie’s stitching shirts for sol- 
diers,’’’ she quoted. ‘‘‘Oh, see the shirts that 
Sewing Susie sews!’’’ 

‘Dat’s no way to speak ob yo’ good Aunt.’ 

‘I’m sick of war, too,’ declared Ann. ‘If 
only something happened!’ 

‘You don’ mean you wants a battle to hap- 
pen!’ 

‘Better fight and get it done,’ declared Ann 
coolly. 

‘Wid men layin’ round widout laigs? 
Wid . 

Ceasing abruptly, Auntie Min returned to 
her rolling of dough and Ann took a step 
backward. In the outer door stood a tall, 
stately woman. One read her character at a 
glance — she was dignified, devoted to duty, 
tender-hearted, capable. To Ann she was 
aged, though the sum of her years was forty. 
Long ago she had looked like Ann, 
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‘Ann Longport!’ said Aunt Lu. Almost all 
Ann’s relatives and friends gave Ann her 
whole name. : 

Ann continued to back, through the dining- 
room, through the sitting-room, into the par- 
lor. Her place was the sitting-room and she 
had meant to leave the parlor before Aunt Lu 
returned. 

“Yes’m,’ she said when she had sunk into 
her chair. 

Aunt Lu looked at her sternly, yet yearn- 
ingly. To both her and Uncle Christopher 
Ann was the problem of their lives. She was 
also their dearest treasure. 

‘How much have you done?’ 

Ann held up her work, her lip quivering. 

‘I didn’t know it was so crooked.’ 

Aunt Lu sat down. She was very active, 
and a position of repose denoted a serious 
crisis. 

‘Ann, what shall I do with you?’ 

In her astonishment Ann dropped her sew- 
ing — never before had she been questioned 
about her own management. 

‘Aunt Lu,’ said she, ‘I’m worn out.’ 
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‘Worn out!’ Aunt Lu was unbelieving, yet 
troubled. ‘Last evening you played hide-and- 
seek till nine o’clock. You slept well. You ate 
a good breakfast. Worn out!’ 

‘My spirit is worn out,’ declared Ann. 
‘Crushed.’ 

“Your spirit worn out! There was never a 
child who had more her own way. You have 
two tasks from June till September, to keep 
your room in order and to sew an hour each 
day.’ 

Ann slid to her knees. 

‘Darling Aunt!’ 

‘Don’t be silly.’ Aunt Lu’s lips quivered. 

‘Darling Aunt!’ said Ann. ‘Let me stop 
sewing for just a week. Let me : 


Aunt Lu lifted samples of Ann’s work, | 

‘Do you suppose you'll ever learn?’ 

‘No!’ 

To Aunt Lu’s dismay Ann began to cry. 
She rose, leaving Ann kneeling to senseless 
mahogany and haircloth. 

“Get up and dry your eyes! A girl fourteen 
years old crying because she has to sew! You 
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needn’t begin again till I tell you. But you 
must do other things instead.’ 

Ann leaped up. 

‘Tl do anything! Anything!’ 

‘Then tell Uncle Chris that dinner will be 
at twelve instead of half-past. And be here 
promptly yourself.’ 

‘T’ll be here promptly.’ 

‘Put your box away.’ 

Turning in the doorway, Ann whirled back. 

‘Perhaps Uncle Chris will have errands for 
me.’ 

The Court-House clock struck ten as Ann 
stepped out. The sound suggested music and 
she began to whistle, then, remembering that 
Aunt Lu thought it shocking for a girl to 
whistle, she reduced the sound to a pipe 
through her teeth. She could see only old 
Aunt Prudence coming down from the negro 
section, tall, the skirts of her long wrapper 
dragging, a sunbonnet hiding her face, a huge 
basket on her arm. She hurried on — Aunt 
Prudence begged from old and young, great 
and small, and at the present moment she 
had nothing to give. She walked briskly for a 
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block, then looked to the right and left, ahead 
and to the rear. There was the Liberty Pole 
in the Square, and near at hand a patient was 
entering the beautiful door of Dr. Horner’s 
office. In that house had lived Thaddeus 
Stevens, a stubborn, lonely man who had 
fought in the Assembly for schools free to all 
children, and who was now in Congress. She 
saw him when he came to visit, tall, keen- 
eyed, and a little lame. 

She looked up at the College Church. 
Down the high steps a cat tiptoed as though 
steps and tall pillars were hers. Ann called, 
‘Kitty! Come, kitty!’ and the cat turned and 
went up again, an indifferent tail in air, 

In the Square Ann crossed the wide space 
to the foot of the Liberty Pole. The Gettys- 
burg women had made the beautiful flag, and 
as the representative of her school Ann laid a 
wreath at the foot of the pole. Her brow 
clouded — it was more than two years ago 
and still the war went on and on. , 

‘T wish I could fight!’ said Ann. 

Turning to the right she passed a dry-goods 
store, a hardware store, a meat store, a row of 
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dwellings, and Mr. McClure’s pharmacy, and 
came finally to Uncle Chris’s general store. 
Uncle Chris’s building was divided into three 
stories, two enormous high-ceiled storerooms 
and a low attic. Mr. McClure’s also had 
three stories, the first the pharmacy, the sec- 
ond the living quarters of himself, his stout 
wife, and his tall, light-haired son Bob, the 
third a large unfinished room where Bob had 
a workshop. 

Passing the pharmacy Ann quickened her 
steps. She hated Bob McClure because she 
was teased about him. The teasing was her 
own fault; from her infancy she had tagged 
after him. She sometimes conjugated her 
favorite verb with him as the object. ‘I hate, 
thou hatest, he, she, it hates Bob McClure. 
We hate, you hate, they hate Bob McClure.’ 

There were no customers in Uncle Chris’s 
store; people had little money with which to 
make purchases. It was hot in the sunshine, 
but here it was deliciously cool. Sniffing the 
familiar air Ann uttered a sigh of relief and 
happiness. Calico had one smell, wool an- 
other. 
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‘Hello, Ann!’ called a clerk on the right. 
He was a pale young man who had left his 
arm at Bull Run. He had been Uncle Chris’s 
clerk before the war began, and Uncle Chris 
would employ him forever — such was Uncle 
Chris’s kind nature. 

‘Hello!’ answered Ann. ‘Where’s Uncle 
Chris?’ 

‘Upstairs.’ 

There were two stairways in the long store, 
one near the front for the use of customers, 
one at the back near the door leading into the 
yard. Ann walked past the customers’ stair- 
way from a region of bolts of cloth, cabinets of 
thread and silk, rolls of ribbon and other 
wearable commodities, into a region of wash- 
wringers, brooms, dishes, and other usable 
articles. Up the rear steps she went into the 
other enormous room. In the distant front 
was a millinery department where beautiful 
Miss Sallie Saunders, who wore long golden 
ringlets, fitted out the Gettysburg ladies. 
Now the millinery was put away; Ann saw in 
imagination the scoop bonnets slipped neatly 
into one another in the deep drawers. 
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' In the men’s department at the rear were 
objects even more interesting than scoop bon- 
nets, a half-dozen manikins designed to dis- 
play suits of clothing. Four of these, dressed 
and draped in dust covers, presented the 
ghastly appearance of sheeted ghosts. The 
other two were bare of covering, their faces 
simpered above wire frames. All six stood 
round the door which led into the unused 
attic, hiding it from view. 

‘Uncle Chris!’ called Ann. There was no 
answer, and she said aloud, ‘Perhaps he’s in 
the attic.’ 

It was necessary to move a manikin to get 
to the attic door, the key was turned in the 
lock, and the steps, when the door was open, 
showed an even covering of dust. Uncle Chris 
had gone down and not up; nevertheless Ann 
proceeded up the dusty stair. She had not 
been in the attic for a long time; it was a dim 
place meant chiefly for an air chamber. There 
were low windows at the back and front 
which from without looked like eyebrows. 
Along the sloping wall were empty cubby- 
holes, along the straight side were empty cup- 
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boards. It was a scary place and Ann liked to 
be scared. When she had nothing else to do 
she invented thrilling plots; she saw maidens 
pursued by bandits or runaway slaves chased 
by bloodhounds. 

On an earlier visit to the attic she had made 
a discovery with possibilities of romance. Be- 
tween the two buildings there was an opening 
— you entered a closet in this attic and moved 
along a wall to a vacant space. Turning care- 
fully so as to avoid a hole in the floor, you 
found yourself in a closet in Mr. McClure’s 
attic. 

Ann knew the reason for this opening — 
the position of a chimney had been changed 
and the space had not been filled, but she pre- 
tended various impossible explanations. A 
slave had been walled up — no slave had ever 
been held in Gettysburg — and had dug down 
the wall with his hands. Or the opening had 
been prepared by a lover who lived in Mr. 
McClure’s building so that Miss Sallie Saun- 
ders could join him and elope. In wildest mo- 
ments she had visions of an infernal trap like 
a guillotine which cut off people’s heads. 
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She ascended into layers of air which grew 
hotter and hotter. Knowing that there was 
nothing to see except heat and dimness, buzz- 
ing wasps and flies, and that she ought to find 
Uncle Chris at once and give him Aunt Lu’s 
message, she went on, a little more slowly 
with each step, hopeful of something to en- 
liven her dull life. With her head above the 
level of the floor, she stood still. She heard 
the buzzing wasps and flies, but she heard an- 
other sound, a faint, mysterious rumble. It 
could not, oh, it could not be cannon! Was 
she at last to see something interesting? Was 
—no, it was not cannon, it came not from 
without, but from within. Had Uncle Chris 
set up some queer new machine? 

Filled with curiosity she began to descend. 
At once the sound grew fainter. Instantly 
she ascended. The attic was still dim, hot, 
empty. She took the few steps to the back 
windows and tried to look down, but the 
narrow, slanting view showed her only the 
green of the linden tree in the yard. She 
walked to the front — she could not see below 
the second story of the opposite houses. Sud- 
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denly she clasped her hands across her breast. 
The noise was in the next attic! 

Wild thoughts of treason flashed through 
her mind. Was some one making bullets? 
Had some one installed a telegraph instru- 
ment? There were a few disloyal citizens, 
Alvin Pine and Tom Royer and Edward 
Hunt. But Mr. McClure would not lend his 
attic to a traitor! 

Without hesitation she tiptoed across the 
floor, opened the closet door into deeper dark- 
ness, slid along the wall, and turned into an- 
other open space. Here was a dim light; the 
lock had been taken from the door and a hole 
had been left, two inches across. Kneeling, 
she applied her eye. Instantly she lifted her 
right hand and held it to her mouth to sup- 
press not a cry of terror, but a giggle or a 
laugh. She lifted her left hand and pressed 
it on her right. 

In the McClure attic, which was lighted by 
four large windows, stood a sewing-machine, 
the most prized possession of Mrs. McClure, 
and at the machine sat Bob sewing. He was 
as blond as Ann was dark, his hair was as 
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curly as hers was straight, his eyes were blue. 
He was not making a sail for a boat, or a net 
to catch fish; he was making a man’s shirt. 
He sewed rapidly, turning the material with 
a practiced hand. Now and then he looked up 
uneasily as though he feared detection. 

Hearing a sound like human breathing, he 
started and blushed as one who in secret lives 
the life of a criminal. There was nothing dis- 
graceful in his occupation; he was helping the 
Union cause. But if he were caught he would 
die of shame; boys did not sew any more than 
they played with dolls. He thought of Ann 
— how he had once hated her for tagging 
after him, how he hated himself for not con- 
tinuing to hate her. If she knew that he sewed 
— but his imagination was not equal to fancy- 
ing what Ann would say or what he would do. 

Hearing again the sound of human breath- 
ing, he let the machine run down, and sat 
staring at the closet door. A negro hiding? 
There had been few fugitives since brave John 
Brown was hanged. He heard the sound 
again. | 

‘A bird,’ he said aloud. ‘Or a rat.’ 
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He rose instantly, leaving the shirt hanging 
by a cuff, and went toward the closet. He 
thrust his finger into the hole left by the re- 
moval of the lock — it came into contact with 
— it could not be!—a human eye! He 
jerked the door open. Within sat Ann Long- 
port on her heels. She looked up, blinking, 
but composed and insolent. Bob looked down, 


paralyzed. 
‘Well?’ said Ann. 
‘You : 


Before Bob could finish there came a sum- 
mons. 

‘Ann Longport!’ called a man’s voice. The 
tone was anxious and impatient. ‘Come down 
at once!’ 

Ann rose and shook the dust from her 
gingham dress and her nankeen trousers. 
‘Coming!’ she shrieked. She fixed her eyes 
upon the garment hanging by its cuff and 
grinned. She crept round the edge of the wall 
and as she went she chanted: 

“Sewing Susie’s stitching shirts for soldiers, | 

O, see the lovely shirts that Sewing Susie sews!’ 


“Ann Longport!’ Uncle’s voice was nearer. 
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‘Coming! It’s bad for a girl to whistle, but 
it’s worse for a boy to sew. Sewing Susie! 
Sewing Susie!’ Her shriek had _ spiteful 
echoes. 

At the foot of the stairs stood Uncle Chris, 
a tall, thin man of forty-two, like Aunt Lua 
type of age and wisdom. 

“Where have you been?’ 

‘I was hunting you. Aunt Lu said to tell 
you that dinner will be at twelve.’ 

She spoke, to her surprise, steadily, though 
she had never been so excited. Bob McClure 
sewing shirts like any girl! Like his mother, 
like Aunt Lu, like old Mrs. Batterson, like — 
she considered running back to ask him if he 
went to the sewing meetings. But Uncle 
Chris was waiting. She would not tell him or 
any one. She intended no public exposure, 
but only secret torture. 

‘Come down here as fast as you can come! 
There’s a large body of rebel troops on the 
Chambersburg Road.’ 

‘What!’ Ann took two steps at a time. 

At least five thousand!’ 

‘What’ll we do?’ asked Ann. 
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‘There’s no time to do anything.’ Uncle 
Chris stood beside the sheeted figures and the 
wiry forms with their simpering faces. His 
own face was pale. Ann felt pity as a mother 
might feel toward a child who is unduly 
frightened. 

‘Only another false alarm.’ Her patroniz- 
ing tone had no hearer — Uncle Chris was 
halfway down the steps. From the bottom, 
he called to her without looking back. 

‘Go home. Don’t go walking, don’t go to 
your grandmother’s, don’t go anywhere.’ 

Ann walked through the long store, out into 
the sunshine. Uncle Chris stood at the curb, 
on one side of him the one-armed clerk, on the 
other Mr. McClure. There were a hundred 
people to be seen and others were arriving in 
haste. Aunt Prudence stood at the corner like 
a man in woman’s clothing, her sunbonnet 
hiding her black face, her huge basket on her 
arm. Bob ran out to join his father and Uncle 
Chris. Men were shouting, a woman was cry- 
ing. 

Uncle Chris glanced over his shoulder. 

‘Go the back way, Ann.’ 
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Ann lifted her head. Bob was not looking 
at her; it would be a loss if she could not 
catch his eye. She obeyed her uncle, but she 
could not resist a parting comment. 

‘Another scare,’ said she. ‘That’s all.’ 


CHAPTER Ii 
‘I SURRENDER!’ 


On Wednesday morning Ann Longport sat on 
the step of the back porch of her Grand- 
mother Fiddler’s house. Her feet, planted on 
the brick walk, were clad, not in slippers, but 
in substantial shoes, suitable to wear in the 
country. Her hands were clasped across her 
closed eyes, her head was bent. 

She loved the farm and there was no inch of 
it she did not know — the old stone house 
with its broad window-sills, the barn with its 
deep haymow, the stream where one could 
catch catfish and chubs, the woods in which 
one could play comfortably on the hottest 
days, the spring-house with its mysterious 
cellar whose purpose no one knew. She was 
devoted to bustling Grandmother Fiddler, 
who with her brisk ways and her outspoken 
tongue was very different from her Longport 
relatives. 

At present she was thinking of none of the 
delights of farm life, she was longing for the 
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moment when she might depart. She saw 
against her closed eyelids two exciting visions. 
First there was a tall, yellow-haired boy sit- 
ting before a sewing-machine stitching a shirt. 
She threw back her head and laughed — he 
revolved his tongue in his cheek as he sewed. 
She saw in the second place a wild onrush of 
men, brandishing pistols and yelling, then a 
steady procession of soldiers on foot, bronzed, 
dusty, emaciated, forlorn, but at the same 
time haughty and awesome, the Confederates 
at last. It had been only another scare, for 
finding none of the supplies they needed in 
Gettysburg, they went on to York. 

‘Just as I said,’ declared Ann. ‘But they 
may come back, and there may be millions 
more.’ 

She opened her eyes and looked across the 
fields. Above the thickly set trees showed 
three beautiful cupolas, that of the Seminary 
high on the ridge beyond the town, and those 
of the College and the College Church. No 
more peaceful scene could be imagined. Fold- 
ing her arms she continued her meditation 
with open eyes. 
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‘I mean to take my choice of places to 
watch whatever goes on. I can stay here — 
they might fight before this very door. Or I 
can go back to Aunt Lu’s — they might bring 
wounded soldiers into the house and I could 
nurse them. Or’ — she rose to her feet — ‘or 
I can go to Uncle Chris’s store. I might help 
if he were very busy. I could see the soldiers 
then close to. Grandmother’ — she walked 
toward the kitchen door —‘is the butter 
ready?’ 

Grandmother Fiddler was moulding the 
last pound. She was short and stout and her 
little hands moved rapidly. She stamped a 
rose on the yellow pat and looked at Ann with 
misgiving. From the west, dimmed by the 
hills between, came a popping sound. They 
heard it vaguely; it did not suggest fighting. 

‘Are you sure Aunt Lu meant you to go 
back?’ 

Ann’s heart gave a jump of dismay, but she 
answered steadily, ‘That was the idea. Aunt 
Lu’s almost out of butter.’ 

“You'll go quickly and stay indoors?’ 

‘Unless they have errands for me.’ 
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‘Southerners are not demons incarnate,’ 
said Grandmother. 

‘No,’ agreed Ann. 

‘But a little girl has no business on the 
street.’ | , 

Ann lifted the basket and kissed her grand- 
mother, then she stepped swiftly across the 
porch and out to the gate. It was all so peace- 
ful that she forgot her dreams of war, and so 
very warm that she thought of Aunt Lu’s 
house as a pleasant refuge. Blissfully she re- 
membered that she did not need to sew. Per- 
haps she would read, perhaps she would look 
over her treasure box, perhaps — oh, there 
were many things one could do, now that one 
was no longer a slave to patchwork. 

There was a stir in the air and the popping 
grew louder, as though a square away a child 
might be discharging a toy pistol. There was 
an undercurrent of heavier sound, but from 
what direction it came one could not be sure. 
Deaf to the vague commotion, Ann planned 
to surprise Bob once more at his sewing. But 
he might have put a bolt on the door! She 
was annoyed by a picture of herself barred out. 
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The butter grew heavy and she changed 
the basket from hand to hand. Slackening her 
pace, she became at last aware of a sound 
different from the morning sounds of crowing 
roosters and singing birds—a shout in a 
hoarse voice — no, it was a shout in many 
voices, all far away. There was a clanging, as 
of some large object made of iron being moved 
rapidly. 

She took a few steps backward to look 
round a clump of trees, but there was nothing 
to be seen except the pleasant landscape. 
From a house a little distance ahead came a 
tall young man — she began to walk fast, 
then to run. She would ask this young man 
what was happening. 

‘Wait a minute!’ she called. 

The figure turned; it was surmounted by a 
head of thick yellow hair. Ann was startled, 
but there was in her voice no recollection of 
yesterday; this might have been the most 
welcome of meetings. 

‘What’s the matter?’ she asked breath- 
lessly. ‘There are the queerest sounds!’ 

A slow flush crept over Bob’s cheek, but 
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apparently he too was willing to let bygones 
be bygones. 

‘Where have you been?’ 

‘At Grandmother Fiddler’s. What’s going 
on?’ 

‘General Buford came in yesterday after- 
noon with six hundred cavalry.’ 

‘And I was away!’ 

‘They encamped on Seminary Hill. The 
Army of Northern Virginia and the Army of 
the Potomac are supposed to be close by and 
it’s likely they’ll fight here.’ 

Ann remembered the brandished guns. 

“Will those that were here come back?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘A battle!’ Ann was really hopeful at last. 

“Where are you going?’ asked Bob. Was it 
possible that she was going to be amiable? 
He longed to carry her basket, but did not 
dare to offer. Having attended to an errand 
he was going home in obedience to the stern 
command of his mother, a little, round wo- 
man who spoke with the authority of a gen- 
eral. 

‘Where am I going?’ repeated Ann. She 
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looked up, and Buford’s charger on Seminary 
Hill lifted no prouder head. ‘I haven’t de- 
cided. I can take my choice of three places, 
Aunt Lu’s, or Grandmother Fiddler’s, or 
Uncle Christopher’s store. I may stand in 
the store or’ — the arrogance of liberty put a 
quiver into her voice — ‘or I may offer my 
service as a hospital nurse, or : 

Bob flushed crimson — how ignominious 
his lot in comparison with this freedom! 

“Perhaps you'll get a gun,’ said he. ‘All the 
old guns are being shined up. Constable 
Burns is getting his Mexican War rifle ready.’ 

Here was a new note! Ann shifted her 
basket, not with an air of departure, but with 
the air of meaning to remain. The metallic 
clang was more distinct. 

‘I won’t get a needle anyhow,’ she said 
smartly. 

Bob took a quick step as though this sharp 
implement might have pricked him. He con- 
tinued in a mocking tone: 

‘You might get a Revolutionary gun. My 
grandmother has one; you’d look well with it 
over your shoulder. Or you might help mana 
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cannon. There was Mollie Pitcher, she ; 

‘And there was Sewing Susie,’ retorted 
Ann. She lengthened her verse with hissing 
+5. 


‘Sewing Susie’s sweetly stitching shirts for suffering 
soldiers, 
O, see the stunning shirts that Sewing Susie sews!’ 

‘Tomboy!’ cried Bob furiously. 

Ann took a long step. 

‘Sewing Susie!’ she said over her shoulder 
with a spiteful laugh. 

The aspect of the street had changed; one 
might think that it was church time and that 
everybody was starting at once. There was, 
however, no churchly composure. Women 
rushed back and forth, children cried, men 
gave directions. | 

‘What shall we do? Oh, what shall we 
do?’ | 

‘Mother’s sick; she can’t possibly leave her 
bed.’ 

‘Do you suppose they’!! shell the town?’ 

Women conferred in whispers as though 
there were some mysterious danger which 
could not be mentioned aloud. Before one 
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house stood an old wagon on which a fright- 
ened family were loading their goods. 

‘No use to run away!’ advised a neighbor. © 
“You'll meet them in every direction, and 
Union or Confederate they’!l take your horses. 
Stay here; they’ll not shell the town.’ 

In the Square Ann saw a flash of blue, a 
glint of arms. Here were blue-coated soldiers, 
to her prejudiced eyes a thousand times better- 
looking and more efficient than the wild rout 
which had surprised and alarmed the town on 
Friday. They rode in pairs, two down York 
Street, two up Baltimore Street, two down 
Carlisle Street toward Ann. One, a tall, ro- 
bust, red-faced man, moulded his hands into a 
trumpet. 

‘A battle’s to be fought here!’ he shouted. 
“When the cannonade begins, go to your 
cellars. The town will be spared as much as 
possible, but there may be accidents. Mind 
your business and you'll come to no harm.’ 

To Ann’s right opened an alley — here she 
could make good speed. She began to run, 
not from fright, but so that she might rid her- 
self of her basket as soon as possible. Her 
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nankeen-clad legs moved swiftly, her breath 
came quickly but evenly. She ran two squares 
and whirled to the left, and saw standing, 
gray and pleasant, Aunt Lu’s house. She ran 
up the side street and entered the kitchen. 
Auntie Min stood by the table; again she was 
baking the pie which Uncle Chris preferred to 
all others. Ann dropped her basket on the 
nearest chair. 

‘Don’t you know there’s going to be a 
battle?’ 

‘Is dat so?’ Auntie Min cut an apple in 
two. ‘De folks say battle too often. For mo’ 
dan two yeahs Ise ’spectin’ a battle. Dose 
Rebs, dey come rushin’ in las’ Friday, an’ 
what do dey do? Zactly nothin’, dat’s what 
dey do. Nothin’ but yell. Dey say dey is de 
aristocracy ob de Souf — no aristocracy act 
dat-away.’ 

‘Where’s Aunt Lu?’ 

‘‘Mis’ Horner, she sent fo’ her, and odder 
ladies dey come fo’ her. Dey’s gettin’ de 
bandages ready.’ 

Ann’s heart leaped. Bandages! 

‘Bettah get at yo’ sewin’,’ advised Auntie 
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Min. ‘Nevvah no young lady what can’t 
sew. How you keep house fo’ yo’ yellow- 
haired beau, lessyoucansew? How youmake 
dishcloths or tea-towels or quilts or s 

Fury, coupled with dread lest Auntie 
Min might say something more abominable, 
blazed in Ann’s heart and strengthened her 
arm to give the door into the dining-room a 
furious slam, herself on the other side. 

Weary from her run she sat down and 
fanned herself with her hat. A battle—what 
should she do? Her brown eyes glittered — 
the first thing was to hide one’s possessions, 
and there on the sideboard were her silver 
sugar-bowl and cream-pitcher, and in the 
drawer were the ten precious spoons! They 
would be stolen or they would be melted 
down, or, if the house were burned, they 
might be burned with it! 

But where should they be hidden? Here 
were no secret drawers, here no secret cup- 
boards. She knew only one safe hiding-place, 
the cellar under the spring-house at the farm, 
and how could the silver be transported so 
far? A basket would rouse suspicion, she 
would be challenged by the first soldier. , 
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Suddenly a bright idea almost choked her. 
She rose and locked the door through which 
she had come so that no curious Auntie Min 
could surprise her. Then she took off her 
dress and stood revealed in pantalettes and a 
garment worn by little girls called a ‘body.’ 

On a table in the corner was Aunt Lu’s 
work-basket piled high with carpet-rags. Tak- 
ing a handful of strips she selected a piece 
long enough for a belt and tied it tight round 
her waist. She tied a short length to the 
sugar-bowl, a short length to the cream- 
pitcher and short lengths to each spoon, and 
these she suspended from her belt, the sugar- 
bowl on one hip, the pitcher on the other, and 
between them like an apron the spoons. 

She put on her dress and rose to her toes so 
as to see as much as possible of herself in the 
mirror over the console-table — the humps 
at her sides were not large. She put on her 
hat. She disdained to leave a message with 
Auntie Min; she had decided that she would 
never speak to Auntie Min again. She wrote 
on a piece of paper, ‘Aunt Lu, I’ve gone back 
to Grandmother Fiddler’s.’ —Then she went 
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through the cool sitting-room, into the broad 
hall, and out into the sunshine. 

‘If only Aunt Lu doesn’t come into sight 
before I get into the alley!’ 

She heard a call ‘Ann! Ann Longport!’ — 
but happily it was only the voice of Mrs. 
Nissly, a neighbor. Mrs. Nissly was inclined 
to be what Ann called ‘bossy’ and this was 
not the time to be bossed. There was a great 
deal of noise — Mrs. Nissly would think she 
did not hear. 

She crossed the street, ran down a side 
street, and was in a moment in an alley. The 
noise grew louder each moment — there was 
hoarser shouting, more screaming, more con-. 
fusion. There was also a slight, almost im- 
perceptible, trembling of the earth of which 
her flying feet took no heed. She ran through 
another alley behind the Carlisle Street 
houses. All had pleasant back yards with 
fine trees under which children usually played 
happily at this hour of the morning. There 
was now neither child nor adult to be seen. 
She ran faster and faster, she must accom- 
plish her errand and return. The store was 
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the place to go; it would be nearest the center 
of excitement. It would be best not even to 
let Grandmother Fiddler know she was at the 
farm, but to hide her treasures and be gone at 
once. It 

‘Whoa!’ roared a loud voice. 

Ann believed that a cannon had been dis- 
charged directly at her. But cannon were not 
masculine in outline, nor did cannon have 
arms, nor could they speak in a human 
voice. | 
‘Whoa, sissy!’ came the roar again. 

Ann disgraced herself for life; she lifted 
both arms high in air. 

‘IT surrender!’ she cried weakly. 

A yell of laughter answered — this was the 
burly soldier who had trumpeted the warning 
of battle; he had dismounted to adjust his 
saddle and was about to remount when she 
catapulted into him. 

‘Ho, ho!’ he laughed. ‘You surrender, do 
you! Which side are you on?’ 

‘The Union, of course!’ | 

‘I’m Union myself; you needn’t surrender 
to me! Where are you going?’ 
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‘Over there to Grandmother Fiddler’s.’ 

The soldier looked at her curiously. 

‘What are those lumps?’ he inquired. ‘And 
why do you rattle when you run?’ 

Ann felt sublime confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of all Union soldiers. : 

‘The silver sugar-bowl and the cream- 
pitcher and ten spoons,’ she explained. ‘They 
belonged to the founder of this town and now 
they’re mine. I’mcarrying them to my grand- 
mother’s to hide them. Oh!’ 

Ann closed her remarks with a shriek. A 
third voice had entered into the conversation; 
speaking in a deep bass it said ‘Boom!’ and 
then ‘Boom! Boom! Boom!’ with long 
pauses between. In the first pause the sol- 
dier finished working with his strap, with the 
second boom he was in the saddle. In the 
second pause he said sharply, ‘Get to your 
grandmother’s as quickly as you can and stay 
there!’ Before the third boom he was gallop- 
ing up the street. Sparks flew from his horse’s 
hoofs as they struck the stones. 

Ann sped across the field. The four booms 
having sounded, there was a longer pause. 


GET TO YOUR GRANDMOTHER’S AS QUICKLY AS 
YOU CAN AND STAY THERE’ 
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‘T’ll get to the spring-house before there’s 
another!’ 

She opened a gate and closed it. There was 
now a shield of shrubbery between her and 
the house. 

‘Oh, I pray that Grandmother doesn’t see 
me!’ 

She opened the spring-house door — how 
dark and cool and quiet! She lifted a trapdoor 
— there was the ladder, there was the deep 
well. How perfectly black, how icy cold! 

‘Boom!’ blared the deep voice again, and 
went on, now without pause, ‘Boom! Boom! 
Boom!’ 

She climbed down the ladder, the sugar- 
bowl catching on one side, the cream-pitcher 
on the other. Standing in the cold slime on 
the floor, she began to untie the strings, one 
by one. 

‘Simpleton!’ she cried when she had tugged 
for a long time in vain. ‘Idiot!’ 

She pulled at her belt; loosened by her mo- 
tions it could be pushed down over her slender 
body. There was nothing to hide the silver in 
or under, but no one would come down here. 
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She dropped the belt with the strange pend- 
ants in a corner, she climbed the ladder and 
gave it a shove so that it toppled over, then 
she dropped the trapdoor. How bright and 
safe the sun! A battle — what would a battle 
be like? 4 

‘Boom!’ said the ominous voice. She 
stepped out into the sunshine and across an 
open space toward the shrubbery. 

‘If she looks out the door, I’m lost!’ She 
took another step, another. ‘Oh, Grand- 
mother, stay in, stay in!’ In the middle of 
the field she addressed her grandmother 
again. ‘I’m safe! Now don’t look out and 
then worry about me!’ 

Grandmother was looking out, but she was 
looking in exactly the opposite direction. 
Kneeling at the attic window she heard the 
booming sound, she saw billows of smoke and 
flashes of fire, and she bent her head and be- 
gan to pray. What she said was, “God, keep 
us all safe, and especially little Ann.’ 


CHAPTER III 
A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT 


‘An!’ said Ann, reaching the bend of the 
road. ‘At last!’ 

She slackened her pace, trying to breathe 
deeply and regularly. In the shady street she 
was able to assume an air of composure, but 
it was only pretended; her heart continued to 
thump. Suppose she should be halted! In 
spite of the cannonade there were many per- 
sons in the street. 

It was not military but civilian interference 
she dreaded. She was acquainted with every- 
body in Gettysburg, and when one had no 
father and mother, even though one had an 
uncle and an aunt and a grandmother, out- 
siders were always trying to bring one up. 
She would not be stopped, she was deter- 
mined to go to Uncle Chris’s store. She could 
see in the Square, instead of individual blue 
figures, masses of blue. Soldiers would be in 
the store by scores; she saw herself behind the 
counter, heard her voice saying sweetly, ‘One 
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of these hats? One dollar. Shoes? To the 
back of the store, please.’ 

‘Boom!’ There was a pause. ‘Boom! 
Boom! Boom! Boom!’ 

The rolling echoes died away, and she found 
to her disgust that she had not moved. She 
heard a sound more alarming than the cannon. 

‘Ann Longport! Ann Longport!’ 

It was Mrs. Carson calling. Mrs. Carson 
had been her mother’s best friend, she gave 
Ann playthings and books and lately a beau- 
tiful breastpin, but she would catch her and 
compel her to stay in the cellar, or take her 
home to Aunt Lu. Ann began to run, and, 
her breath recovered, made good speed. 

‘Ann Longport!’ 

This was the voice of Mrs. Ustead and from 
sheer disagreeableness Mrs. Ustead would 
prevent her from doing what she wished. One 
more dash and she would be in the Square. 
There fioated the glorious flag, there were 
the masses of blue. 

‘Ann Longport!’ 

It was a man now who called, a professor 
from the college. He caught her arm in a firm 
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grasp; she believed that now she was surely 
lost. “Where in the world are you going?’ 

“To Uncle Chris’s store.’ 

She succeeded in jerking away, and her 
answer was flung back over her shoulder. She 
admired this gentleman as though he were a 
divinity, but even a divinity could not com- 
pel her to spend the days of a battle in the 
cellar. She heard another cry, but this voice 
she did not stay to identify. 

‘Ann Longport! In the name of sense!’ 

Another dash and she was at the threshold 
of the store. There were fewer soldiers here 
than she expected and they were not making 
purchases, but were standing in earnest con- 
versation with Uncle Chris. Their muffled 
tones, the gold bars on their shoulders, their 
air of gravity, most of all Uncle Chris’s ex- 
pression of anxiety, startled her. Uncle Chris 
saw her, but he did not speak to her. His 
eyes said ‘Ann Longport!’ like other people’s 
voices, as though here were a new source of 
trouble. 

‘Yes,’ he said to the officers, and again, 
Yes.’ 
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The officers departed, the room was empty 
except for Uncle Chris and Ann and Charles 
the one-armed clerk. Its proportions seemed 
enormous, the stock vast. The Confederates 
had taken only a few hats; all other supplies, 
even the shoes, had remained unmolested. 
Uncle Christopher was a gentle soul, but at 
this moment he had a grim look. 

‘Ann,’ said he, ‘this is the last place in 
town for you. You ; 

At this embarrassing moment Charles 
created a diversion. He lifted his arm and 
pointed. 

‘Look!’ he cried. ‘Look!’ 

Without obeying his own directions he sank 
on a stool and hid his face. Down the street 
came marching men, four abreast, their eyes 
fixed straight ahead, their pace rapid. 

‘There are thousands!’ screamed Ann, 
starting for the door. ‘There are millions!’ 

‘Hush!’ ordered Uncle Chris, as though 
Ann’s little voice were louder than the sound 
of marching. ‘Come back instantly! Does 
your Aunt Lu know where you are?’ 

‘She thinks I’m at Grandmother Fiddler’s.’ 
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‘And where does Grandmother Fiddler 
think you are?’ 

‘At homie.’ 

Uncle Chris passed his hand over his fore- 
head. Remorse took up its abode for once in 
the breast of Ann. 

“I suppose I’ve acted like a simpleton.’ 

Uncle Chris looked round the store. 

“You can’t go home now alone, that’s cer- 
tain, and I can’t leave here, that’s certain. A 
commissary department is to take possession. 
Everything that’s movable must be carried 
into the second floor.’ | 

‘I can help!’ cried Ann. ‘Oh, please let me 
help!’ 

“You must obey me absolutely.’ Uncle 
Chris spoke sternly to Ann for the first time 
in her life. ‘And instantly.’ 

‘I will,’ promised Ann. 

‘Begin there at the foot of the steps and 
carry up these light articles,’ went on Uncle 
Chris in a gentle tone. ‘Put them in corre- 
sponding places above, on the floor if there’s 
no shelf room.’ 

‘I will.’ 
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‘Don’t tire yourself out.’ 

q won't,’ promised Ann; but in her heart 
she said, ‘I’ll never rest!’ 

Charles lifted his head, his face gray. 

‘You come and help, Charlie,’ said Uncle 
Chris. 

Charles looked at him without intelligence 
and Uncle Chris began to shout. 

‘Come here and get to work! Don’t sit 
there idly when there’s so much to be done! 
Step lively!’ 

The remedy was effective; intelligence re- 
turned to the dull eyes. 

‘You know how it is,’ he said apologetically. 

‘Yes,’ answered Uncle Chris kindly, ‘I 
know how it is.’ 

Ann looked at the round face of the clock, 
but did not see it. She lifted an armful of 
stockings and carried them up the steps; they 
were coarse stockings such as people had 
taken to wearing because they could get no 
others. She emptied the counter and the 
lower shelves. The process seemed inter- 
minable. 

‘We'll never get done, Uncle Chris, never.’ 
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“Yes, we will. Are you afraid to climb up 
and drop things down?’ 

‘Of course not!’ 

‘Charlie, you get all the wash-baskets. 
Don’t fall, Ann!’ It was as though he said, 
‘Don’t fall and add to my troubles.’ 

‘I won’t,’ promised Ann. 

‘Boom!’ said the deep voice from the hill. 
‘Boom!’ 

Uncle Chris carried heavy burdens, boxes 
and bales of goods, and took one handle of 
the baskets. The second floor lost its look 
of neatness. Miss Sallie Saunders’s boxes 
were overlaid by bolts of cotton and wool and 
silk. 

Suddenly Ann found it necessary to cling 
with both hands to the upright piece to which 
she had been clinging with one. Sheslid down, 
her eyes wide, her face white. 

‘What’s the matter?’ asked Uncle Chris. 

‘I don’t know. I’m sorry. I’ —in a flash 
she identified the cause of her faintness — 
‘I’m hungry, that’s what’s the matter!’ 

Uncle Chris smiled — Ann was always 
hungry. Then he looked up at the clock. 
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‘Why, no wonder! It’s one o’clock!’ 

He went out the back door and returned in 
a moment. 

‘Mrs. McClure isn’t there, and I helped 
myself to bread and meat and jelly.’ 

Ann’s spirits revived with the first bite. 
Charles brightened also. Uncle Chris carried 
goods as he ate. 

‘I’m all right now,’ announced Ann. 

‘It won’t make you too tired to do more?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ insisted Ann. Finishing her 
last morsel of bread she walked toward the 
door. The passing continued, but it was more 
scattered and there was greater haste. 

‘Come back!’ called Uncle Chris. 

‘Don’t you suppose it’s almost over?’ asked 
Ann. 

‘I think it’s just begun. Stay away from 
the door.’ 

Humiliated, Ann worked on. Suddenly 
she laughed, partly from amusement, partly 
from nervousness, partly from a desire to 
make Uncle Chris laugh. She held up a wo- 
man’s wrapper of flowered calico with a pat- 
tern of red and pink roses on a black ground, 
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In order to make the design as realistic as 
possible, the artist had added bees which 
sipped pollen from the flowers. 

‘Is that here yet?’ Uncle Chris did not 
smile. ‘I meant to give that to Aunt Pru- 
dence long ago.’ 

‘Here are sunbonnets like she wears.’ Ann 
worked while she talked, beginning her sen- 
tence at the bottom of the stairway and con- 
cluding it at the top. ‘It’s two o'clock.’ Her 
arms and legs ached, she believed that her 
back was bent forever. Civilians and military 
men came into the front of the store, talked to 
Uncle Chris, and went out. The noise was 
now loud, now less loud, but there was always 
noise, the crack of musketry, the boom of 
cannon, and, if one stopped to realize it, a 
shaking of the earth. 

‘Night will come soon,’ said Ann at three 
o'clock, though there was at that moment no 
one near enough to hear her. ‘Then it will be 
over and the Confederates will retreat and I 
can go home to my bed.’ It was a weary Ann 
who thought with desire of bed! She re- 
peated her prophecy to Charles when she 
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went downstairs. ‘It’ll soon be over, Charlie. 
Our men may not stop here, they may go 
after the rebels.’ 

Charles did not answer; he still worked on 
like a machine, but like a machine slowly 
running down. 

‘Charlie!’ called Ann. ‘Wake up!’ 

She stood halfway up the steps, her arms 
filled with dolls, the last commodity on a high 
tier of shelves. Everything was quiet, but it 
was an alarming sort of quiet and instead of 
going on up the steps she came down. Uncle 
Chris was nowhere to be seen. 

She walked toward the front door, then 
turned back. Uncle Chris had told her not 
to go to the door, and besides she was a little 
afraid. There were hoarse shouts in a new 
tone. She ran back to the steps and up to 
the second floor. There, scrambling over 
piles of goods, she approached the front win- 
dows. 

The street was more crowded than it had 
been when the Union soldiers marched four 
abreast. Those who filled it now were Union 
soldiers, but they no longer marched ad- 
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mirable in order and stern in purpose; they 
ran in wild confusion and they ran not toward 
the foe, but away from him! 

‘Oh, no!’ screamed Ann. ‘Not running!’ 

She lifted the window and looked out. 
There was a cracking sound and she withdrew 
quickly. She believed for an instant that she 
had somehow injured her neck. She put up 
her hand; the injury, such as it was, was not 
in the region of the vertebrae, but on her 
cheek. She brushed away a splinter — there 
was blood on her hand! There was another 
crack, she felt a puff of air on her face, a 
small round object flew by. She looked up, 
a spent bullet had embedded itself in the 
frame above her head. | 

‘They’re shooting!’ she said indignantly. 
‘They’re shooting me!’ 

There were shouts in the street, ‘Run! 
Run!’ There were fierce oaths. She saw a 
man plunge on his face and wondered stupidly 
what had happened to him. Another plunged, 
another, all apparently without cause. 

‘O God!’ she prayed, ‘stop them from 
running! Make them turn round and fight!’ 
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On went the race. There was no clock here 
to tell the time, but the shadow of the building 
was growing long. Was night coming? 

At last she remembered Uncle Chris; she 
could not stay here alone, she must get 
downstairs and find him. It could not be 
that he was killed or captured! Climbing 
monkey-like over the piles of goods she 
hastened to the steps. Charles sat where she 
had left him, his head on his arm. 

‘Charlie!’ she called. “Wake up, Charlie. 
Wake up!’ 

There was no answer from Charles, but 
there was a scuffle at the front of the store. 

‘Yes,’ said a familiar voice, ‘this is my 
store.’ 

‘Uncle Chris!’ she called in a whisper which 
did not reach a foot beyond where she stood. 

‘I beg that you will let me stay here!’ said 
Uncle Chris earnestly. 

‘No special privileges for you, or for some 
other precious citizens of Gettysburg whose 
names we have. March!’ 

‘Gentlemen, you may have children of 
your own. My little niece has been helping 
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me. Let me see that she gets home. I give 
you my word of honor that I shall return.’ 

“Your little niece is safe here. You Yanks 
seem to think we’re demons! Go quietly 
with these guards. Your clerk, too.’ 

With soldiers on each side Uncle Chris and 
Charles could do nothing but obey. Stepping 
backward up the stairs, Ann heard Charles 
groan. She looked toward the front of the 
store— there was no hiding-place. She 
looked toward the back— the simpering 
manikins, sheet-covered or with ludicrous 
wire forms exposed, had disappeared entirely 
behind high-piled masses of sheeting and 
blankets and coverlets. The flowered wrapper 
which she had tossed to a shelf had come un- 
folded and slipping down hung by one sleeve 
as Bob’s shirt had hung. Ann’s proud heart 
felt a frantic longing — oh, for a glimpse of 
Bob! 

From beneath rose a loud clamor, groans, 
shouts, pistol-shots, oaths, and most dreadful 
of all the thud of weapons against flesh, and 
the heavy thump of falling bodies. There 
was a noise nearer at hand, some one had 
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come in over the shed roof, had stepped in the 
window behind the high-piled goods and was 
ascending the attic stairs. This she did not 
hear; she stood looking now this way, now 
that, paralyzed by fright. 

The shouts below became commands. ' 

‘Headquarters here! Everybody out!’ 

It seemed to Ann that everybody was 
coming in. The tramp of feet grew louder, 
the voices more distinct. 

‘Chased ’em, by gad!’ 

‘Did for ’em!’ 

‘Wait till to-morrow, there won’t be a 
Yank left!’ 

‘We can have a second story to sleep in.’ 

At this alarming announcement, Ann 
moved toward the back of the store, worming 
her way among the piles she had carefully 
erected, creeping at last among the wire 
frames of the manikins. Here the light was 
bright. The sun sinking toward Seminary 
Ridge seemed to say, ‘Here she is, come and 
get her!’ Remembering the bullets she had 
so narrowly escaped, she crouched close to 
the floor. The enemy might be in the houses 
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on the next street and they might shoot at any 
moving object. Still crouching low she opened 
the attic door, crept through the doorway, 
closed the door after her and trembling and 
faint sat down at the foot of the long, dark 
stairway. 

Here everything was quiet. Amazed by a 
light, she looked up — it was not an artificial 
light, but a bar of horizontal sunshine. At 
this moment and this moment alone in all the 
day the sun sent a direct beam through the 
eyebrow windows. 

Creeping slowly up the steps she peered out. 
For an instant the sun dazzled her, then the 
sun was gone, and round the tall linden she 
could see Seminary Ridge from which col- 
umns of smoke wound up into the still air. 
She thought of stealing down and out the 
back door and away, but the crack of mus- 
ketry continued. Here she must stay, and 
here at once she must sleep, though there was 
no place to sleep, and though there was a 
great hollow within her. 

Toward the front she could see only the 
eyebrow windows and not the dusty floor or 
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the distant door of the cubby-hole. Still less 
could she see tracks across the floor, from the 
place where she stood to the cubby-hole door, 
the tracks of large shoes, any one of which 
would have made two of her own. Nor, 
dulled by exhaustion, did she hear little 
sounds, slight motions, long breaths, and a 
whispered word answered by a softer ‘Hush!’ 

Taking off her shoes and carrying them in 
her hand, she tiptoed toward the low door. 
There she stood still, being awake enough 
to remember the disadvantages of such a 
sleeping-place. Spiders lived here and doubt- 
less mice, but mice and spiders were to be pre- 
ferred, she earnestly believed, to the company 
of Confederate soldiers. 

She opened the door and looked into the 
blackness. Perhaps it would be safe to lie 
down outside until she heard sounds of pur- 
suit. But she was too sleepy to hear any 
sounds and pursuers would come upon her 
unawares. 

She was vaguely conscious not only of the 
intense heat of the attic, but of a strange 
odor, such an odor as came from tramps who 
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applied at Aunt Lu’s door for meals, the odor 
of unwashed bodies, of outdoors, of smoking 
camp-fires. The little sounds were rarer, but 
they were louder, as of breath held until it 
could be held no longer, or motions post- 
poned until stillness became unendurable. 

She felt a deadly sickness and did not con- 
nect it with the aroma of frying bacon rising 
from the street and from the back yards and 
from Mrs. McClure’s kitchen. Terrified by 
a sound, she stepped into the cubby-hole and 
lay down on the floor and pulled the door shut. 
She placed her shoes close together, and 
putting her head upon them was instantly 
asleep. 


CHAPTER IV 
ANN BITES HER TONGUE 


IT was eight o’clock when Ann laid her weary 
head upon her shoes; it was midnight when 
she waked suddenly. She stretched out her 
arms and felt hard and dusty boards instead 
of smooth sheets. She had all her clothes 
on and she felt uncomfortable and unclean. 
Before her eyes, instead of three square win-’ 
dows looking out into the moonlight or star- 
light, was a single low aperture opening into 
an enclosed space which was first dark, then 
faintly illuminated by a flash of light. 

She had had a dream and it seemed to her 
that it was a reality and this moment a dream. 
In the McClure attic beside the sewing- 
machine there was an old couch; she believed 
that she went there, sleepy and frightened, 
and found Bob McClure asleep. When she 
asked him to give her an inch or two to rest 
on, he looked at her with indignation. 

This was so unlike the usual behavior of 
Bob that she sat up. She was still on the floor 
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just inside the cubby-hole. She did not re- 
member that she had closed the door which 
now was open. The four tiny windows ad- 
mitted a silvery gleam; the moon must be 
high in the sky. The flashing light came 
again and again, as though it were the Fourth 
of July and some one were sending up rockets. 

A confused murmur penetrated the tightly 
closed attic; there were shouts and groans 
and now and then a scream. Only the moving 
of cannon could make that heavy rumbling. 
There was the trampling of horses, and the 
tramp of marching men. 

Hearing still other sounds Ann slowly 
moved her hands toward each other, and 
clasped them tight against her breast. Near 
at hand was loud breathing, the dull snore 
of a man lying on his back. A faint voice 
said, ‘Suppose we'll get out of this?’ and a 
voice answered, ‘ Not if you can’t keep quiet.’ 

Instantly Ann began to slide toward the 
door of the cubby-hole. There were soldiers 
in this low, dark space! She did not stop to 
decide whether they were Confederates whom 
she feared or Union soldiers whom she trusted; 
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she pushed herself toward the door. The 
door had been opened; in this airless place it 
could not have blown shut. Moreover, some 
one had stepped across her to open it! 

She slid, still sitting, out into the attic. 
The moon shone in horizontally as the sun 
had shone at its setting; she saw the tracks on 
the dusty floor. They looked to her frightened 
eyes like the tracks of fifty men. She shifted 
her position so that she could creep on hands 
and knees. In a moment the moon would set 
and darkness be upon her. There was another 
yellow flash and then another. She touched 
the door of the closet which opened into the 
McClure attic. She could not shake off the 
memory of her dream — perhaps Bob lay 
sleeping on the old couch! 

She rose painfully, pressing her hand to her 
heart — perhaps the soldiers could hear its 
throbbing! Perhaps they were waiting the 
moment of her escape to seize her, perhaps 
even now they were stepping across the floor. 
Perhaps there were soldiers in the McClure 
attic. But it was not probable; access to the 
Longport attic was easy, but the McClure 
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attic could be reached only through the living- 
rooms of the family. Why were the soldiers 
here? Did brave men fly from battle into an 
attic? Confederates were brave, at least, 
whatever other faults they might have. 
Could these — she lifted her hand to her 
forehead — could these be Union soldiers, 
her own men? 

The uncomfortable sleeper snored suddenly 
with fearful violence and, as though impelled 
automatically by the strident sound, she 
opened the door and stepped into the black 
space. Here was the gap in the wall and at 
her feet the gap in the floor down which one 
might slip and break one’s leg. She moved 
slowly past it, clinging to the broken wall, and 
knelt where she had knelt to spy on Bob. 
It was only a few days ago, but it seemed 
years and years. 

Contrasted with the closet the McClure 
attic was bright. The windows were large, 
and as the room was used as a workroom they 
were kept clean. She could see a gleam on the 
steel of the sewing-machine, the dim outlines 
of the old couch. There was the flash of a 
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rocket — unmistakably a figure lay upon the 
couch! There was another flash — the figure 
lying face downward was tall and young. 
There was a third flash — she saw a mop of 
blond and curly hair. 

She opened the door and waited another 
flash. Bob’s face was hidden on his folded 
arms, but it was Bob. She began to cry, the 
tears running down her cheeks. She made no 
sound, she had no impulse to sob; it was as 
though at last a full cup ran over. Unable to 
stand, she sat down and began to slide her 
way across the floor. The attic was broad, 
the couch far away. When at last she reached 
it, she sat motionless. After a long time she 
put out her hand and touched Bob’s coat. 

‘Bob!’ she whispered. 

There was no answer. 

‘Bob!’ she said again. 

Still there was no answer. Terrified, she 
rose to her knees and bent her head close to 
his body. His heart was beating, she could 
hear the soft, natural, muffled thud. She sank 
back and laid her head on the edge of the 
couch, her hand clutching the hem of his coat. 
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‘Bob!’ she said, but this was no summons 
to wake, it was a sigh of peace and safety. 
She meant to sit here until he waked, but in 
a second she lay on the floor, her hands folded 
under her cheek. There was a rug before the 
old couch — how different from boards! 

It was not long before the rockets paled 
against a sky growing faintly gray and soon 
they ceased to show at all. Cannon rumbled 
on, men marched, horses tramped and 
neighed. Before sunrise thousands of new- 
comers joined their comrades who sprang 
from uneasy sleep to cook their breakfasts. 

The Court-House clock across the street 
struck six and seven and eight and nine and 
ten. There was less noise; it seemed as 
though all were ready and the troops waited 
the word of command. In the McClure attic 
no one stirred and no one came thither. Sun- 
shine streamed in, flies buzzed, vague sounds 
penetrated unidentified by the two sleepers, 
the one on the couch, the other on the floor. 

At twelve o’clock Ann opened her eyes and 
looking up found Bob bending over the couch 
and looking down. 
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‘Ann!’ he cried sharply. ‘Ann!’ 

Of all her acquaintances he alone never ad- 
dressed her by her full name. Sitting up, his 
feet tucked under him, he stared as though he 
could not believe his eyes. 

Ann sat up also. She rubbed her eyes and 
smiled, then the tears began to run down 
her cheeks. Bob flushed scarlet — Ann in a 
melting mood was a new creature. 

‘How did you get here?’ 

‘I’ve been in the attic all night,’ she an- 
swered, copying his whisper. ‘I was helping 
Uncle Chris and they took him away.’ 

‘I’m locked in,’ said Bob. 

Ann was about to say, ‘Did your mother 
lock you in?’ but she caught herself in time 
and said instead, ‘Did the rebels lock you in?’ 

“Yes. Some Union officers asked me to 
take them to the roof and point out Round 
Top and Culp’s Hill and we were caught. 
They were captured and I was locked up. 
Our men were beaten; they ran through the 
town like wild with the rebs after them.’ 
Anxiety and fright may have an effect even 
on a boy — Bob bent his head to his knees. 
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Hearing a footstep, Ann reached up her 
hand and laid it on his wrist. At the same 
time she looked sharply round. 

‘Bob! Look!’ 

Bob lifted his head — the door to the closet 
had opened and a man stood there. They 
saw first his blue suit with gold decorations, 
then his haggard, unshaven face, then his 
finger laid on his lips and his wild, beseeching 
eyes. The three regarded one another, Ann 
cross-legged on the floor, Bob cross-legged on 
the couch, the officer in the doorway. 

‘Are you alone?’ the officer asked in a 
whisper. 
ut Yes,’ 

‘Are you for the Union?’ 

‘Of course!’ With painful effort Ann 
struggled to her feet and sat on the couch, 
and Bob stretched out his cramped legs. 
Barefooted, the officer crossed the room. 

‘What are you doing here?’ 

‘We’re caught,’ explained Ann. ‘We can’t 
get out.’ 

‘We're caught too. Can I trust your honor?’ 

Ann straightened her shoulders. Bob 
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smiled, seeing the proud motion and a twinkle 
in the officer’s eye. 

‘Of course you can trust our honor!’ de- 
clared Ann. 

‘There are fourteen Union soldiers over 
there.’ 

‘Where I slept?’ . 

‘Where you slept. We thought you were a 
Union soldier, then a rebel, then we struck 
-a match and saw a girl. We didn’t know what 
had become of you. There’s been no battle 
this morning, but there will be this afternoon 
out in that direction.’ The officer waved his 
hand toward the rear windows. ‘We can do 
nothing but wait till night; then we must get 
away. It’s death or Andersonville if we don’t, 
and Andersonville is worse than death. We 
must get back to our own troops. We want 
to know about the streets and alleys and 
back yards.’ 

‘The streets are filled with rebels,’ said 
Ann. 

‘We know that,’ answered the officer 
grimly. 

It seemed to Ann suddenly that there was 
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no room for her heart in her body and she 
stood up to give it space to beat. At once, 
swaying and deathly pale, she sat down. 

‘What’s the matter?’ asked Bob. ‘Ann! 
Ann!’ 

‘She needs to lie down,’ said the officer. 

Ann opened her eyes slowly. There was a 
strange taste on her lips and a strange smell 
in the air. The officer was putting a flask back 
into his pocket. 

“TI was a temperance girl,’ she wailed. 

‘You're still a temperance girl. You got 
nothing but the smell. What’s the matter, 
are you sick?’ 

‘I’m hungry,’ said Ann. 

_ The officer went softly across the floor and 
into the Longport attic. He came back with 
a large biscuit, 

‘Eat slowly.’ 

Ann sat propped against the wall. The bis- 
cuit was hardtack, but she had never tasted 
anything so good. There was a biscuit also 
for Bob. 

‘I’m going back,’ said the officer. ‘I don’t 
like to be near these big windows. When she 
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feels better, you come over and show me out 
of those dusty eyebrows, which is the best 
way to go.’ 

“Will you walk right down into the street?’ 
asked Ann. 

The officer nodded. 

‘After dark we'll try it. And if you have a 
chance to get out, you’d better go. They 
won’t hurt children.’ 

Again Ann’s tired shoulders straightened. 

“We're not children!’ 

‘I’m old enough to guide your officers,’ 
said Bob. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the stranger, 
smiling. ‘I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. 
You'd better try to get out before night. If 
we only had a disguise — you couldn’t get 
any women’s dresses of large size, I suppose?’ 

Bob shook his head. ‘Can’t get down.’ 

‘Or , 

A hardly audible sound suggested a foot- 
step. The officer moved backward and the 
door closed. Ann ceased to chew her hard- 
tack. 

“A mouse,’ said Bob. 
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Ann resumed her chewing; the hardtack 
took a long time to prepare for swallowing. 
The Court-House clock struck one, she looked 
about, up at the ceiling, down at the floor, 
at the sewing-machine. There her eyes re- 
mained fixed. Hanging by its sleeve dangled 
the shirt upon which Bob had been working 
when she surprised him, and which he had 
abandoned unfinished. It had a queer human 
look, amusing yet pathetic. Seeing the direc- 
tion of her stare, Bob flushed crimson. He 
had thought Ann changed, but she was not 
changed; in a minute she would giggle and 
talk about Sewing Susie. 

‘Bob!’ whispered Ann. 

He did not answer. 

‘Bob!’ whispered Ann. 

Still he did not answer, nor did Ann speak 
to him again. She sat with her hands pressed 
to her cheeks, her black eyes shining. The 
tips of her fingers covered her mouth; one 
could not tell whether she was amused or 
scornful. 

‘What do you want?’ Bob asked at last, 


gruffly. 
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Now Ann did not answer. The sun blazed, 
the heat was almost intolerable, the flies 
buzzed. Outside all was quiet; except the 
odor of cooking there was nothing to show 
that there was human life. Ann hid her eyes. 

‘Are you crying?’ asked Bob. 

Ann pressed her fingers deeper into her 
eyes. She saw the shirt hanging by one sleeve 
in a queer, awkward, amusing, pathetic way, 
she saw a flowered wrapper hanging by one 
sleeve in the same way, she saw tall Aunt 
Prudence like a man masquerading in wo- 
men’s clothes, a basket on her arm, her black 
face hidden in a sunbonnet. She slipped off 
the couch. 

‘Where are you going?’ asked Bob. 

Ann turned and looked down. 

‘I have a plan,’ she whispered. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Stay here,’ ordered Ann. Her eyes met his 
and a red tide swept her face. 

‘Where are you going?’ 

Bob caught at her dress, but she slipped 
away. He started to follow and she fiercely 
motioned him back. She stepped inside the 
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closet and opened the opposite door and 
stepped into the Longport attic. On the floor 
at the far end sat a group of men huddling 
round the door of the cubby-hole as though 
to take refuge there at the slightest alarm. 
Indeed, they were already sliding toward it. 
The officer lifted his head like a startled 
animal; his eyes burned, she could see them 
shine through the gloom. She waved her 
hand in a gesture intended to be reassuring, 
then she slid over toward the gaping head of 
the stairs. The light from the window shone 
upon her and she turned and laid her finger 
on her lips. The stairway was a black pit; 
she sat on the upper step and slipped to the 
next, then to the next. 

The soldiers looked at each other aghast. 
One motioned with a back-turned thumb 
toward the cubby-hole, others shook their 
heads. Afterwards they did not move, but sat 
gazing at the stairway down which Ann had 
vanished. 

The clock struck two; its reverberation 
shook the attic, but Ann had not returned. 
The officer took a silver watch from his pocket 
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and held it out toward the light — it was now 
half-past two. There was still no Ann, no 
sound. He rose and moved down the long 
room to the stairway, and there lay on the 
floor and looked over. A faint creak was fol- 
lowed by a dim illumination of his face, as 
though at the bottom of the pit a door had 
opened. There were faintest sounds as of 
some one creeping. He slid back, moving on 
his stomach. The vague sounds came nearer, 
a cropped head rose above the floor, then a 
pair of hands supporting a long, flat, dark 
object. 

The object was laid upon the floor, the 
bearer vanished. The officer put out his hand 
and felt of it—was it a bale of cloth? There 
was the noise of ascent, a similar object ap- 
peared, there was again the noise of descent 
and now appeared, below the cropped head, 
a dim face, a green gingham dress, a pair of 
nankeen pantalettes, a pair of white stock- 
ings. There was also a large basket. All as- 
cended, all remained stationary. 

‘I’m here beside you,’ said the officer. 

Ann set down her basket and took from it 
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a garment whose brilliant colors showed even 
in the dim light. She held it up; it was a 
woman's wrapper, long, enormous. She lifted 
from the basket a black slatted sunbonnet; 
she pointed to the objects on the floor; they 
were bolts of goods, one black wool, one dark 
blue gingham. She put the sunbonnet on her 
head; she held the dress before her with one 
hand; she took the basket on her arm. The 
officer stifled a laugh and his eyes gleamed. 

‘Angel!’ said he. 

Ann slid her way across the room and 
pushed basket and wrapper into the closet, 
then she came back and fetched the bolts of 
cloth. She opened the door into the McClure 
attic. The half-finished shirt had been re- 
moved from the machine; moreover, the lid 
had been put on, a tightly fitting wooden box. 
Bob sat on the old lounge watching the door. 
He looked relieved, then amazed. 

Ann crossed the room and laid the bolts of 
goods on the couch. Sitting down she turned 
back the hems of her pantalettes. In the 
hems rubber was run to hold them tight and 
they formed pockets. From the pockets she 
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took spools of thread and a package of 
needles. 

‘I didn’t know whether you had thread and 
needles.’ 

‘Thread and needles!’ cried Bob, forgetting 
all caution. He felt a hand over his mouth. 
He removed it firmly. ‘Thread and needles!’ 
he repeated in a lower but no less outraged 
tone. ‘What have I to do with thread and 
needles?’ | , 

‘If they had a disguise they could escape.’ 

‘What disguise could they get?’ 

‘Wrappers,’ answered Ann sweetly. ‘Like 
Aunt Prudence. They could go through the 
alleys toward the Long Lane.’ 

“You mean you'll get wrappers in the 
store?’ 

Ann looked the other way. She still spoke 
very softly and sweetly. . 

‘Uncle Chris has only one. But there’s 
plenty of goods and you could make big 
wrappers.’ 

‘I make wrappers! I’ll do nothing of the 
kind!’ 

“You can save the soldiers’ lives. If they 
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get back to their regiment, they may even 
turn the tide of battle.’ 

‘T’ll do nothing of the kind!’ repeated Bob. 
‘I'll never sew another stitch while I live, and, 
besides’ — his tone was triumphant — ‘l 
have no pattern.’ 

Ann slipped to the door. Returning she 
brought the gorgeous wrapper, its brilliant 
tones more brilliant in the sun. She repeated 
an exclamation which had been music to her 
ears. 

‘Angel!’ 

The sound was not music to Bob’s ears. 
He glared, his chin quivered. He looked this 
way and that. He shook his head like an im- 
patient horse, he swallowed angrily. 

‘Please!’ begged Ann. 

His furious look changed to one of despair; 
he walked across to the machine, opened a 
drawer, and took out a large pair of scissors. 
He lifted the wrapper and began to cut it to 
pieces, to Ann’s eyes ruthlessly. She stood 
appalled. 

‘Oh, Bob! It would disguise one soldier 
anyhow! Oh, don’t!’ 
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‘What do you suppose I’m doing?’ Bob’s 
effort to snarl in a whisper produced a queer 
sound. ‘Don’t you know anything about 
sewing?’ 

A light came into Ann’s eyes. 

‘You're cutting it into a pattern! I see! 
You’re going to lay it down on the goods and 
cut round it!’ 

‘How smart!’ mocked Bob. ‘How very, 
very smart!’ . 

‘I can thread your needles,’ offered Ann. 

Bob lifted the pack and looked at them 
contemptuously. ‘A blind man could do that.’ 

The clock struck three. There was still 
little stir in the streets. 

‘Go over there and ask whether there’s 
any one who can sew aseam. Then you carry 
the things back and forth. You keep ’em 
out of here. If you give me away, I'll open 
the windows and have you all captured.’ 

Ann tiptoed away. From the doorway she 
looked back. Bob knelt on the floor, scissors 
in hand. His eyes gleamed, he tried the 
pieces of rose-sprinkled cloth, now this way, 
now that. He reached up to a drawer and got 
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some pins and put them in his mouth. He 
looked up and saw Ann grinning, and made a 
ferocious motion to her to go on. She stood 
with her pointed tongue between her teeth, 
grimacing. She pushed the door open. There 
was a thunderous sound as though the world 
were bursting apart, and she gave a little 
jump. Bob looked up from his place on the 
floor. He took the pins out of his mouth. 
‘Bit your tongue, did you?’ he asked be- 
fore the echoes died away. ‘Serves youright!’ 


CHAPTER V 
AN INEFFICIENT ANGEL — 


ANN walked down the long attic. She felt 
no embarrassment before the strange men, 
she was again living in a dream in which un- 
natural happenings seemed natural and right. 
The prisoners were still huddled at the far 
end. Several men lay on their backs, sleeping 
what appeared to be a sleep of complete ex- 
haustion. The hot air had grown foul. 
Those who were awake stirred or sat up 
at her approach and the officer rose. There 
was another thundering report and he spoke 
in almost a normal tone of voice. 
‘The battle’s begun.’ 
Ann shivered. 
‘Will it last long?’ 
‘No telling.’ 
Ann remembered her errand. 
‘Is there any one here who can sew?’ 
‘I can,’ answered a voice. ‘I’m a tailor.’; 
‘I'll bring you some sewing.’ 
‘Ann walked carefully across the floor, 
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though she might have run, or leaped, and 
she could not have been heard. Returning, 
she carried over her arm lengths of material 
and in her hand a needle and a spool of thread. 

“You sew this up and I'll bring more.’ 
She remembered an admonition of Aunt 
Lu’s and repeated it with all Aunt Lu’s in- 
tonations. ‘Sew it firmly, or it’s no use to sew 
at all.’ She had the grace to blush. 

‘Yes, missy.’ The tailor’s hands shook and 
his pale lips quivered. ‘Think we can get out 
of here?’ 

‘I don’t see why not,’ answered Ann cheer- 
fully. ‘There are lots of trees and outbuild- 
ings.’ 

‘That boy over there — is he true to the 
Union?’ 

‘Of course he The rest of Ann’s 
sentence was lost against a louder boom. 
She put her hands over her ears. The officer 
crouched before one of the little windows at 
the rear and beckoned a soldier to join him. 
Round the mass of the linden tree the distant 
landscape was visible. Ann looked out the 
other window —she could see battle-lines 
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forming toward Round Top. In another in- 
stant they were hidden by masses of smoke 
from which issued long tongues of flame. ' 

‘We hold the heights and the enemy are 
attacking,’ explained the officer. 

‘To-night we'll be with our men or dead,’ 
said his companion. 

Ann opened the door and slipped round the 
edge of the wall. Bob had finished cutting 
out the long sections and was at work upon 
the sleeves, laying several thicknesses of 
cloth together. Snip, snip, went the scissors. 

‘Aren’t you afraid of getting them wrong?’ 
asked Ann admiringly. ‘I would be.’ 

Bob shook his head. 

‘They have to be different for the different 
arms, don’t they?’ asked Ann. ‘I mean 
right and left.’ 

Bob looked at her with pity and re 
blushed. It might be an advantage to know 
something about sewing, if only the general 
principles. The clock struck four, at least it 
began to strike four. One, two— and the 
last strokes were lost in the roar of cannon. 

‘There are different noises,’ said Ann. 
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‘Sharp and quick — those are the muskets, 
then the Boom! Boom! and the long rolling 
sound.’ 

“Take these over,’ ordered Bob. ‘And 
bring the finished ones back.’ 

Ann gathered up four carefully pinned gar- 
ments. She returned quickly, bringing not 
only those she had taken earlier, but those 
which Bob had just hung over her arm. 

‘They aren’t sewed,’ she announced, round- 
eyed. “He can’t sew. He’s dreadfully sick. 
Another man tried it and he can’t either. 
It’s the heat and the bad air, and they have 
nothing to eat.’ 

Ann grew suddenly a little whiter. Since 
yesterday at noon she had had only two hard 
biscuits. She had had no water, and thirst 
had begun to torment her. She was about 
to ask how soon one died of hunger and thirst, 
but Bob prevented her with a question of his 
own. 

‘And you can’t sew at all?’ 

Tears ran down Ann’s cheeks. 

‘I could try,’ she said humbly. 

‘Then try.’ 
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Ann threaded a needle. She thrust it into 
the seam with her right hand and drew it 
out on the other side with her left, and thrust 
it back with her left hand and pulled it 
through with her right. Pretended inefficiency 
had become real. Drops of perspiration added 
themselves to her tears. The edge of the goods 
raveled and caught in her thread. Scarlet 
with embarrassment she looked up. 

If Bob had been astonished or mortified 
for her sake, he had now forgotten those 
emotions in another. He sat in a brown study 
gazing at the floor, then he shifted his gaze 
to the machine and rose and removed the 
lid. On the floor stood an oil can; he lifted 
it and drenched both sewing and running 
gear. He sat down, put a wrapper in place, 
and waited. 

‘You won’t run the machine! They’ll hear 
you!’ 

Bob continued to sit as though he were 
waiting. There came a rolling boom and Ann 
jumped. So did Bob, but it was to apply 
his feet to the treadle. By the time the sound 
died away, he had sewed a sleeve together. 
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He put another in place, there was another 
boom, and still another and another. 

‘How smart I am!’ said he. 

‘You are!’ sighed Ann. 

‘Boom! Boom!’ said the cannon. 

“Thank you.’ Bob addressed the cannon 
and at the same time made his feet fly. ‘If 
you keep that up long enough, I’ll get them 
all done.’ 

The clock struck five; the sun shone in 
in full force, there was no diminution of the 
sounds. 

‘They ought to have belts to tie round 
their waists, said Bob. ‘Otherwise the 
wrappers’ll flop like sails.’ 

‘I can get ribbon, lots of it. I know Beet 
where I put all the ribbons.’ 

‘Wait till it’s darker.’ 

‘It’s dark there now. I pulled the shades 
down.’ 

Ann tiptoed through the doors. The officer 
still crouched by the window, a new observer 
beside him. Ann looked toward the other end 
of the attic — half the men were lying supine. 
The officer beckoned her to his side. 
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‘You can't think of any way to get food?’ 
Ann shook her head. ‘I wish I could!’ 
‘Where are you going?’ 

‘Down to get some things we need for 
sewing.’ 

Ann slipped into the black depths. She 
moved with the utmost care, but care seemed 
to be unnecessary. In the storeroom there 
was confusion. Boxes had been opened, the 
men’s suits were gone, all the shoes and stock- 
ings which had been carried from the lower 
floor had disappeared and all the piles of 
trousers and shirts. Sheets and clothing had 
been removed from the dressed manikins 
and they stood simpering without solid bodies. 

Making her way to the front of the store- 
room on her hands and knees, Ann found a 
bolt of narrow ribbon and slipped it into the 
pocket made by the strap of her pantalettes. 
Returning she crept into the corner behind 
the manikins — here was a store of shoes 
and stockings which had been left undis- 
covered. The barefooted officer doubtless 
had shoes, but it was likely that his and all 
the rest were poor. Uncle Chris would be 
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willing for her to give anything to needy 
Union soldiers. She began to pile shoes on the 
steps. 

Back in the attic, she found men kneeling 
at both the west windows. The scene of 
battle had shifted farther toward Round 
Top. The soldiers turned to gaze at her, their 
eyes burning. They looked like ruffians with 
their stubble of beard, but the light in their 
eyes was that of gratitude. | 

“There are shoes on the steps. You can 
creep down and get them. I can fetch more - 
if you need them.’ 

‘You haven’t anything to eat, sister?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Ann in despair. 

‘I guess you’re hungry, too.’ 

‘I can stand it.’ 

‘We don’t know how to get away unless we 
can find something to give us a little strength.’ 

‘You'll get our dresses done?’ asked the 
officer. It was not an unnatural question to 
a seamstress who had abandoned her sew- 
ing. 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Ann. ‘You see ’ she 
caught herself, remembering Bob’s mortifica- 
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tion and his wild threat. ‘They’ll be done. 
I want to fetch ribbon for belts.’ 

‘Don’t make ’em too fancy,’ advised the 
soldier who had asked for food. 

The clock struck seven; the cannon roared 
more loudly. Bob had left the machine and 
was inspecting his work. 

‘They ought to try ’em on. Some will 
have to be cut off at the bottom.’ 

Ann returned to the garret, her arm piled 
with crude garments, the scissors in her hand. 
She motioned the tall officer to stand up and 
to slip a wrapper over his head. She offered 
him a sunbonnet and tied a ribbon round his 
waist. Even the sick man sat up to look. 
The men did not smile; there was in their 
eyes a look of desperate hope. Each came 
forward and put on a wrapper and if neces- 
sary Ann snipped them to a proper length. 

‘We'll never forget you,’ they promised. 
‘Never!’ | 

‘O God, I hope we get away!’ 

A soldier struggled to get out of his wrapper. 

‘Keep it on, Starr,’ advised the officer. 
‘Get used to it.’ | 


ANN SNIPPED THEM TO A PROPER LENGTH 
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Ann fetched the last of the wrappers. 
There was no doubt that the distant sound 
had diminished, but there was a great deal 
more commotion at hand in the building and 
in the street. The noises did not sound like 
those of jubilation. 

‘I don’t believe they made it,’ said the 
officer. ‘I believe we hold the hills.’ 

The odor of bacon floated up, tantalizing 
and torturing. A man standing to have his 
wrapper cut dropped suddenly to the floor 
and the sound of his fall seemed as loud as the 
cannonade. Kneeling beside him the officer 
wiped his lips with a few drops of whiskey. 
His companions looked at each other with 
terror. Ann went back to the McClure attic. 

‘Bob, can’t you think of any way to get 
food? These men can’t travel unless they 
have something.’ 

‘Mother had just baked bread,’ said Bob 
with a sigh. ‘Think of her jelly and pre- 
serves!’ 

He tiptoed down the steps to the second 
floor. The door was still bolted. He stood 
listening; on the other side there began sud- 
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denly a loud commotion. He came creeping 
back. 

‘I believe things have gone badly for them.’ 
He stood in the center of the floor, frowning, 
then suddenly he took a quick step. ‘I used 
to ; 

He vanished into a cupboard and returned 
with a large tin box. He stood with it in his 
hand as though afraid to open it. 

‘I used to keep : 

‘Oh, open it!’ cried Ann. 

He lifted the lid. Within was a bag of good- 
sized crackers and another of dried apples. 

‘I used to keep provender up here,’ he 
finished. ‘The boys used to come up to visit 
me. Help yourself.’ 

Ann took a cracker in each hand. 

‘Slowly!’ warned Bob. 

Counting out six crackers, he put them into 
one coat-pocket, and into the other a handful 
of dried apples. He held out the bags to 
Ann. 

“You take them over.’ 

Ann’s ready tears began to flow. 

“You take them. You do everything and 
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you don’t get any credit. And you can tell 
them how to go.’ 

Bob stepped across, a bag in each hand. 

‘Not something to eat!’ whispered a hoarse 
voice. 

He dealt out the crackers — there were 
enough to give each man four; then he handed 
round the dried apples — of these there were 
enough to go round six times. 

‘Eat slowly,’ commanded the officer. 
“Don’t lose your lives now that they’ve been 
saved.’ 

Bob walked with the officer to the window 
and together they peered out. 

“Go down to the second floor, then out 
over the shed roof, the way you came. The 
roof’s painted black and it’s very dark in the 
shadow. The yard’s full of boxes and a lot of 
bushes. Your best way is to go straight across 
the alley to the opposite yard. Last evening 
I could see women walking about. Keep 
straight on across another street, then bear 
to the left. There the colored people live and 
they’re friendly. There are lots of old trees 
and no lamps and it’s very dark. The Union 
lines must be out that way.’ 
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‘The Union line runs back there.’ Exactly 
in the direction in which the officer pointed 
began a fusillade. ‘They’re attacking the 
right,’ he said. ‘Probably my own company 
is engaged.’ 

The horizontal light shone straight on their 
faces. 

‘The sun’s almost down,’ said Bob. ‘You 
should go as soon as there are shadows, and 
before the moon’s too high.’ 

The golden light faded into silver. The 
soldiers assembled at the head of the stairs 
in their strange garments. Eight o'clock 
struck, the attic grew dark. 

‘At nine we’ll go,’ said the officer. 

‘It seems long to wait,’ answered a weary 
voice. | 

Before nine, the officer shook hands with 
Ann and Bob and told them that his name was 
Seaton. 

‘T’ll say again and for all of us that we'll 
never forget you. I don’t believe I’d go down 
yet if I were you. There'll probably be an 
artillery engagement and an infantry charge, 
then everything will be over, and you can go 
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home or your people can find you. Good-bye.’ 

Holding up his dress he went down the 
stairs, followed by a private soldier. The 
door closed softly, there was no other sound. 
Ann crept to the window and pressed her face 
against the dingy pane. There was nothing 
to be seen but the shadowy bulk of the great 
tree rising out of a mass of shadows. A man 
touched her on the shoulder and held out his 
hand. It was the tailor who spoke in a stronger 
tone. 

‘Good-bye,’ said Ann. ‘Good luck.’ 

Once more Ann was crying — how she 
hated herself for it! 

‘Wait a while,’ advised a voice which 
seemed to have authority. ‘Give ’em a chance 
to get away.’ 

‘It’s getting bright,’ answered a voice of 
discontent and fear. ‘We’ll be nabbed.’ 

_‘T’m waiting till the last,’ said the authori- 
tative voice. 

Presently another man held out his hand 
and then stepped down the stairs. Those 
who remained seemed to lose courage as the 
moments passed. / 
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‘Perhaps they’re all still on the second 

floor.’ 

‘Perhaps they’re all jugged.’ 

‘Perhaps they’re all shot.’ 

‘There’s been no shooting near by,’ said 
Bob. 

The clock struck ten and the last soldier 
held out his hand. 

‘God bless you both,’ he said solemnly and 
was gone. 

‘How lonely it seems!’ whispered Ann. 

‘Oh, how I hope they’ve got away!’ said 
Bob. 

Together they knelt at the window looking 
out past the linden tree toward Culp’s Hill. 

‘They’re fighting at Culp’s Hill.’ 

‘Do they fight all night?’ asked Ann. 

‘I suppose so. Sometimes.’ 

‘Will they break the gravestones?’ Again 
the hateful, hateful tears. 

‘Here’s a cracker,’ said Bob. ‘I saved some 
for us.’ 

Ann ate it greedily. 

‘May I have another?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bob, without hesitation. ‘In 
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the morning I’m going down and give myself 
up. They’ll let you go and they won’t kill 
me.’ 

‘Surely it will be over then!’ 

The clock struck eleven. The distant noise 
was lessening, but again there was confusion 
in the streets. 

‘It doesn’t sound like victory,’ said Bob. 
When there was no answer, he touched Ann 
on the shoulder. ‘I believe they’re whipped. 
Ann! Are you asleep?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Ann. 

‘Come over to the other side.’ 

It was necessary to lift her bodily and then 
to lead her. He swept from the old lounge 
the fragments of cloth, the spools and pins, 
and she lay down. She lay limp, face down- 
ward, her head on her folded arms, the black- 
ened soles of her white-stockinged feet turned 
up. : 

Again Bob stole down the steps. The door 
was still locked. A heavy voice said, ‘What 
did she keep it up there for?’ and another 
voice answered, ‘So’s her old man couldn’t 
getit.’ Aloud laugh answered. In acupboard 
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above the sink his mother kept a flask of 
whiskey for emergencies — this had evidently 
been discovered. 

Back in the attic he stood looking out, 
first at the front, then at the back. There 
was no change. The moon sailed through a 
cloudless sky; here and there rose the smoke 
of camp-fires; back and forth through the 
streets moved groups of soldiers. He heard 
a loud ‘Halt!’ and his heart sank. But the 
soldiers of the garret had had ample time to 
get away. How far had they gone? 

Putting his hand into his pocket, he took 
out acracker. There had been six, there were 
now four. He glanced at the figure on the 
couch. He was not sure that it would be pos- 
sible to leave the garret to-morrow. He put 
the cracker back and took a piece of dried 
apple from the other pocket and ate it slowly. 
Pain contorted his face. 

He was suddenly overpowered by sleep. 
He stepped across the floor and looked down 
at Ann. She had turned on her back and was 
breathing heavily. He turned her over on her 
side, then he lay down on the floor. Blushing, 
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he reached up and laid his hand on her foot 
in its soiled stocking. The touch comforted 
him; even if he fell asleep he would remove his 
hand before daylight and long before Ann 
waked to mock him. He heard her laughing 
voice saying, ‘Sewing Susie! Sewing Susie!’ 
-— then he heard no more. The setting moon 
looking straight in the window upon him saw 
him in the same attitude, his arm raised 
stiffly. 


CHAPTER VI 
ANN DREAMS A DREAM 


ANN believed that she dreamed all night long. 
First she climbed the old apple tree in the 
garden behind Aunt Lu’s house and fell, 
hitting branch after branch, until, sore and 
bruised from head to foot, she landed with 
a heavy thud on the hard ground. Then she 
was hiding something in the deep cellar at 
Grandmother Fiddler’s and the ladder slipped 
under her and she fell far, far down to the 
hard, cold, slimy floor. 

Then she dreamed that Aunt Lu beat her 
cruelly, and this was the strangest dream of 
all, since no earthly inducement would have 
persuaded Aunt Lu to strike her or any other 
child. She was being punished because she 
could not sew, when all the time she had 
learned to sew. She saw a great collection of 
ladies’ dresses hung up about the room — 
all of which she had made. Not only that, 
but there were decorations of beautiful em- 
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broidery and lace, all the product of her 
fingers. 

Aunt Lu’s method of punishment was 
curious: she had no strap or switch; she did 
not even use her own capable hand; she threw 
missiles, and the missiles were now shoes, 
now hams. They hit Ann on the head, on the 
arms, between her shoulders, bang, bang, 
bang, bang, and at the impact sparks of fire 
flashed. She ran down long, dark, ill-smell- 
ing, hot corridors to escape, but Aunt Lu 
invariably waited at the next corner. : 

At last she opened her eyes and found her- 
self crying. It was queer how one cried, not 
with real emotion, but with overflowing tears 
which ran down one’s cheeks and dripped 
from one’s chin. A succession of drops, run- 
ning into her neck, tickled her, and she lifted 
her hand and opened her eyes. 

She thought she was in her own bed, and 
she supposed that it was still night and that 
roused from her uncomfortable dream she 
would turn over and sleep. But it was broad 
daylight, and there was a cracked and dingy 
ceiling above her. She turned her head. She 
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was still in Bob McClure’s attic. She turned 
it farther. It was she who lay upon the couch 
and Bob who lay upon the floor. He lay on 
his back, his hands flung out. A fly crept 
across his white cheek and closer to his 
parted lips. She tried to brush it away, and 
instead touched his cheek and he opened his 
eyes and sat up. 

Curiously Bob also began to cry. He 
brushed angrily at his eyes, but the tears con- 
tinued to flow. He brushed again; he rubbed 
his eyes unmercifully, and only made the 
matter worse. 

‘Cry, then!’ he said as though he addressed 
his eyes and they were outside himself. ‘It’s 
not me crying!’ 

Wincing he stood up. 

‘I’m stiff as an old horse!’ he muttered. 
‘Why, it’s daybreak!’ 

Ann too sat up. ‘I’m going to crack in two. 
It’s long past daybreak.’ 

Bob went toward the window. 

‘The sun’s so high I can’t see it!’ he said, 
amazed. 

‘Hush!’ reminded Ann. 
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“Of course!’ 

He tiptoed down the room to look out the 
other window. 

‘It’s ; 

The Court-House clock finished his sen- 
tence; it struck one, two, three, four, and so 
onuptotwelve. Heturned and looked at Ann. 

‘Something’s gone wrong!’ 

Ann limped to join him. 

‘The muscles in my legs are too short. I 
guess it’s walking without shoes. I guess 
Look there!’ She pointed to Seminary Ridge. 
Under the long line of trees there was rapid 
moving to and fro. Horses which looked like 
toys were dragging cannon, their heads bent. 
Now and then a horse would rise in his traces 
and stand almost erect as though in protest 
against some too heavy burden. 

‘How quiet it is!” whispered Ann. ‘He said 
— do you remember what he said?’ 

‘He said there would be a charge with an 
artillery battle first. He said we should stay 
where we are till it was over.’ 

Once more tears began to run down Ann’s 
cheeks. 
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‘I don’t see how they have anything left to 
shoot. I wonder where our men are in your 
wrappers.’ 

Bob looked down at her fiercely. 

‘Swear on your honor that you'll never tell!’ 

Tears dropped upon Ann’s clasped hands. 
She tore her hands apart and clasped them 
across her mouth. She threw herself face 
downward on the couch. Her shoulders quiv- 
ered and a crowing sound issued from her 
lips. She smothered it against the rough cov- 
ering of the couch, she bit her lips, but she 
continued to crow. 

‘Laugh, you simpleton, till you bring the 
rebs up here!’ said Bob furiously. 

Ann sat up, her face convulsed. 

‘I — I — I swear!’ she promised. ‘But I 
wish you — I wish you ? 

‘You,wish I what?’ Bob demanded. 

‘I wish you could see yourself with the pins 
in your mouth and the scissors in your hand 
creeping over the floor like 

There was a loud crash and Ann leaped 
from the couch. She did not rise; she leaped 
into the air. 
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‘It’s no worse than before,’ declared Bob 
coolly. 

‘It zs worse,’ insisted Ann. ‘And I’m 
worse.’ She began to produce new sounds; 
not laughter or giggles or crows, but hic- 
coughs. 

‘You’re hungry,’ said Bob. He produced 
one more cracker, two more pieces of dried 
apple, another cracker. 

‘Don’t you eat anything?’ asked Ann. 

‘I have eaten.’ 

‘I’m made of wires,’ declared Ann. 
‘When 

‘Boom! Boom!’ came from the Seminary 
Hill. 

Ann bowed toward the hill. 

‘Boom! Boom!’ came from Cemetery Hill. 

Ann bowed in that direction. She clasped 
her hands across her body. 

‘Thank you. I was going to say that I’m 
made of wires, and when those gentle voices 
speak, I jangle.’ 

Bob looked at her in terror. 

‘Are you in pain?’ 

‘No,’ lied Ann cheerfully. ‘My only pain 
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comes from the thought of eating more dried 
apples. I will not eat dried apples, thou wilt 
not eat dried apples, he, she, it will not eat 
dried apples. We will not eat dried apples, 
you will not eat dried apples, they will not eat 
dried apples.’ 

‘Ann, are you losing your mind?’ 

Ann shrieked with laughter. 

‘No.’ 

“Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom!’ 

Ann clasped her hands across her body. 

‘That hit me in the midriff.’ 

‘It will surely be over soon,’ promised Bob 
earnestly. ‘Then we can go down. This will 
be a wonderful adventure. We can tell about 
it as long as we live. When we're old and gray- 
haired’ — Bob began to gesticulate; he, too, 
was growing a little flighty—‘we can 
say 

‘Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom!’ 

Ann uttered a loud laugh. It was really a 
loud yell. Sitting on the couch she clapped 
her hands. 

‘Exactly, we can say ——’ She timed her 
remarks perfectly. 
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‘Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom!’ roared the 
cannon. 

The noise became continuous, there ceased 
even to be a rhythmic tune. Ann took Bob’s 
hand held out to her and they went to the 
window. They could see a hundred puffs of 
smoke, they could see missiles fly back and 
forth, they could see fire spurting. 

‘We have grandstand seats,’ said Bob 
hoarsely. ‘We ought to see all we can.’ 

They no longer lowered their voices, noise 
and thunder and flame and smoke were all 
they were aware of. There was no one at 
hand to hear. Down on the first floor white- 
faced Confederates moved about restlessly. 
There was no one on the streets, there was no 
one at the windows. Though Ann and Bob 
shouted, neither heard the other. 

‘See, there at McMillans’!’ 

‘Look over there at the Sherfy farm!’ 

‘I wonder where Emmeline Willing is. And 
Eliza Batterson and Jessie Mullen.’ 

‘There’s a building afire, and there the dry 
wheat is blazing!’ 

‘There’s a rocket!’ 
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Bob lifted his voice in a yell. 

‘There are hundreds of cannon!’ 

‘Where do they get the ammunition?’ 

‘It’s like the end of the world!’ 

There was never a remark which sounded 
more foolish, uttered in a shout as it was, in 
perfect quiet. The cannonade had ceased; 
there was not even a rolling echo. Bob’s jaw 
dropped; he smiled a foolish smile. Ann 
lifted her hands to her mouth. 

‘It’s all used up,’ said Bob in awe. 

‘I’m going to crow.’ Ann meant to whisper, 
but the whisper turned out to be a shriek. 

‘It’s over!’ shouted Bob. ‘Can’t you talk 
quietly?’ 

‘You’re talking louder than I am!’ 
screamed Ann. ‘Look there!’ 

From the Confederate line appeared a gray 
mass. 

‘Looks like bees swarming.’ Bob might also 
have been heard by the bees. 

‘Look!’ cried Ann. 

The mass divided itself into orderly lines. 

‘They’re going to charge our men,’ said 
Bob. 
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The lines spread out, out, out. They moved 
forward. The faint sound of music pene- 
trated to the attic. 

‘Their bands are playing!’ 

‘Suppose the cannon should begin again!’ 
screamed Ann. 

‘Boom! Boom! Boom!’ answered the 
cannon. 

‘They’re shooting into them!’ screamed 
Ann. 

The lines went down like ninepins. Strag- 
gling figures rushed on. The cannon shots 
became irregular, ceased, began again, and 
again ceased. 

‘Is it over?’ asked Ann in awe. ‘At last?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bob. 

‘Everything?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And we can go down?’ 

‘T believe we can, soon.’ 

‘And eat?’ 

‘And eat.’ 

‘Do you have another cracker for me?’ 

‘One,’ answered Bob. ‘But wait awhile.’ 

The Court-House clock struck five. 
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‘Can we go down in an hour?’ 

‘Perhaps.’ 

Ann’s arms were clasped again across her 
body. 

‘Ann, are you in pain?’ 

Ann straightened herself up. 

‘Let’s play a game. Our minister’s cat’s an 
ambitious cat.’ | 

‘Our minister’s cat’s a belligerent cat,’ said 
Bob. 

‘Our minister’s cat’s a cantankerous cat.’ 

‘Our minister’s cat’s a deluded cat.’ 

Having declared at last that the minister’s 
cat was a zealous cat, they went to the front 
window. Troops were massing in the streets. 

‘They’re coming in from all directions,’ said 
Bob. ‘I believe they’re getting ready to go.’ 

‘May I have my cracker now?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bob. 

While Ann munched her cracker, the Court- 
House clock struck seven. 

‘T could eat all day.’ 

‘I’m not hungry,’ said Bob. ‘Here’s an- 
other.’ 

Ann munched again. 
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“There are Gettysburg men down there in 
the street,’ said Bob. ‘There’s Alvin Pine and 
Tom Royer.’ 

‘Copperheads!’ answered Ann fiercely. 
She walked dizzily to the couch. ‘I’m going 
to take a nap, then I’m going down, rebels or 
no rebels.’ 

Descending the stairway, Bob tried the 
door. There was no sound in the kitchen, but 
below there seemed to be a thousand voices. 
He took his knife from his pocket and in- 
serted it in the crack between the door and 
the frame. He could move the bolt little by 
little. He opened the door and stepped into 
the kitchen. 

Ruin met his eye. The cold stove was 
smeared with grease, a lid was broken. Broken 
dishes lay about the floor, there was writing 
on the white walls, the cupboard doors were 
broken off, chairs had been used for fuel. He 
looked into the cupboards, there was nothing 
there. He opened the door which led down 
into the back of the pharmacy. Voices came 
up clearly; he heard words, fragments of sen- 
tences and whole sentences — ‘withdraw to 
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Hagerstown,’ ‘Monterey Gap,’ ‘madness to 
charge,’ ‘done for,’ ‘Gentlemen,’ said one 
voice clearly, ‘this is the beginning of the end.’ 

He returned across the ruined kitchen to 
the stairway and moved the bolt back. Ann 
was in a restless sleep. He sat down at the 
foot of the couch and laid his hand again on 
her soiled stocking. He began to think with 
fierce longing of roast turkey. It was a strange 
thing to wish for on the third of July in the 
latitude of Gettysburg, but that was what he 
longed for — roast turkey, filling, potatoes, 
stewed onions, and mince pie. He believed 
that he saw all before him, and woke to find 
only the old lounge and the sewing-machine 
and the restless girl. He tried to assuage a 
sharp pain with dried apples and succeeded 
only in making it well-nigh intolerable. 

The sun had set and the moon looked down 
on desolation. He listened for the clock and 
believed that he heard it and was mistaken, 
and did not hear it when it struck. Nine 
o'clock passed, ten, eleven, twelve. 

At one o’clock, Ann dreamed another 
dream. She thought that she had been given 
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a sum in school, ‘Add two and two and two,’ 
which was, of course, a sort of sum which she 
had left years ago behind her. She gave the an- 
swer as three, and was told that it was wrong, 
and she insisted that it was right. The dia- 
logue between her and her teacher was that of 
memrene, itis!: “Itisn t!’ “Itis!’ ‘Itisn’t!’ 

She struggled to open her eyes — they 
seemed to be glued shut. The sum was as- 
signed her a second time, and now, to help 
her out, the figures were made concrete. 
“How many are two and two and two crack- 
ers?’ Still she would not agree that the an- 
swer was six. Again the dialogue went on, but 
now the theme was changed. __ 

‘She must be here!’ said an agonized voice 
from one direction. 

‘He must be here!’ said an agonized voice 
from another. 

‘There’s nobody here!’ 

‘Oh, what a dreadful place!’ 

“Where can she be?’ 

She tried to forget the cracker sum and to 
fix her mind upon the voices, but she found 
this also impossible. Now she was drowning 
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and some one reached far down in the waves 
to rescue her. She tried to shout, ‘I’m here! 
I’m here!’ and succeeded in uttering only 
a wild laugh. Instantly there was silence. 

‘I heard some one call,’ said Uncle Chris- 
topher. 

‘Ann! Ann Longport!’ — that was Aunt 
Lu. 

‘Bob! Bob McClure!’ The Longport 
voices came from the Longport attic; this 
voice from the McClure stairway. 

‘Ann!’ called Uncle Chris. ‘Dear Ann!’ 

‘Bob!’ sobbed Mrs. McClure. ‘Oh, Bob!’ 

‘’There’s a way across where the old chim- 
ney was,’ said Uncle Chris. 

Lying on the floor, Bob opened his eyes, 
but made no effort to move. Lying on the 
couch, Ann succeeded at last in opening her 
eyes wide also. Up the McClure stairway 
came a tall man supporting a short and very 
stout lady. From the Longport attic came a 
tall man and a tall lady leading each other. 
The bright moon shone upon them all. 

‘Is Bob here?’ asked Mrs. McClure faintly. 

‘Yes,’ answered Aunt Lu. ‘Ann’s here.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
AN EXPERIENCE MEETING 


CALLED upon to tell her experiences of the 
battle, Ann mentioned first the incidents of 
her waking. 

‘I looked up, and there they stood. I 
thought it was our soldiers to say they hadn’t 
got away. Then I went to sleep again, and 
they shook me and shook me.’ 

“And Bob’s mother and father — did they 
shake him?’ 

‘I guess so. The store was all torn up and 
greasy and smoky. Rags lay round and old 
broken things. We went out into the street, 
and in the moonlight everything seemed 
queer. There were poor soldiers and horses 
and broken cannon and window-glass, and 
there was a dreadful smell of smoke and gun- 
_ powder and other awful, awful things. The 
College Church was ablaze with lights, and 
here was the smell of ether. It made me 
deathly sick, and they had to help me home. 
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I didn’t ask where they’d been — Uncle 
Chris had been penned up, and Aunt Lu had 
been nursing soldiers. I didn’t ask who was 
groaning. I simply fell into bed.’ 

It was one o'clock in the morning when 
Ann was put to bed; it was six in the evening 
when she woke and saw Aunt Lu sitting be- 
side her picking lint. Aunt Lu rose presently 
and walked to the window. A neighbor, see- 
ing her, formed his hands into a trumpet and 
shouted, ‘Gone, lock, stock, and barrel!’ 

‘And the wounded?’ 

‘There are thousands. They’re bringing 
them in.’ 

‘Awful!’ said Aunt Lu. 

Ann opened her sleepy eyes. 

“What's awful, Aunt Lu?’ 

Aunt Lu bent to kiss the pale cheek. 

‘The battle, the wounded, everything.’ 

_ “The battle?’ repeated Ann vaguely. ‘Oh, 
yes!’ 

Aunt Lu’s curiosity could be no longer re- 
strained. 

‘Were there soldiers up there with you and 
Bob?’ 
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“Yes,’ answered Ann. ‘There were about 
fifteen.’ 

‘Fifteen! Did you talk to them?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’said Ann. ‘We ’ Shesuddenly 
began to laugh. She saw Bob at the machine; 
she saw him kneeling on the floor, pins in his 
mouth, scissors in his hands. 

‘Was it funny, Ann?’ 

‘It isn’t funny, but I’m hungry. We had 
only hardtack and dried apples.’ Ann began 
to cry. ‘I’m starving!’ 

Aunt Lu started rapidly away. 

“You had broth last night,’ she called over 
her shoulder. ‘And four times to-day. You’re 
not starving. But, Auntie Min’ — Aunt Lu’s 
voice was lost in the stairway. 

Staring at the ceiling, Ann heard a low 
sound. There were sighing breaths about her, 
low voices. ‘Oh! oh! oh!’ said one tired 
voice. She tried to sit up and failed. She 
heard a slow progress up the stairs, and a tray 
entered, then Auntie Min. She set down the 
tray on a chair. 

‘Yo’ Aunt Lu says you’s to have sick folks’ 
diet, but I say Ise been long enough now at 
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the beck an’ call ob strange men, an’ now I 
has my own way. Ise got a pigeon fo’ you, 
Miss Ann, and mash’ potatoes. Ise got rice, 
Ise got tea, and Ise got hot rolls. No such 
supper in dis town to-night. Now, Ise goin’ 
to feed you.’ 

Ann looked at the loaded tray. 

‘It’s almost night again, isn’t it?’ 

‘It is so,’ said Auntie Min. ‘An’ it’s goin’ 
to be a quiet night, les’ our company gits 
feverish an’ wild.’ 

Ann heard the sighs and restless motions. 

‘What company?’ 

“We got ten strange mens in dis house,’ ex- 
plained Auntie Min. ‘In bed. All ossifers. 
De one what says “‘Oh! oh! oh!” is a gen- 
eral. He’s hurted, bad. Now, honey, you 
eat.’ 

‘I can’t eat,’ wept Ann. 

‘Dat’s a notion.’ Auntie Min sat down and 
unfolded a napkin. ‘Wondah dis ain’ gone 
for bandages.’ She lifted a piece of meat ona 
fork and held it to Ann’s lips. ‘Dey done took 
yo’ inheritance, Miss Ann.’ 

“What inheritance?’ Ann received the 
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piece of pigeon breast in order that she might 
speak. 

‘Slow!’ commanded Auntie Min. ‘Chew! 
Why, yo’ spoons and creamer and sugah- 
bowl. Dey’s gone. I comes to put dem ina 
safe place an’ dey’s gone.’ 

Spoons? Cream-pitcher? Sugar-bowl? Ann 
saw herself running; she felt the silver dang- 
ling about her; she felt the impact of the sol- 
dier, heard his loud ‘Whoa!’ 

‘They’re not gone. I hid them at Grand- 
mother Fiddler’s. How’s Grandmother?’ 

‘All right. She brave’sa rooster. I tell you’ 
— down went a spoonful of rice — ‘dere was 
a ruction when de ol’ lady fin’ out you’s not 
here, an’ de folks here fin’s out you’s not dere. 
Yo’ Uncle Chris, he thought yo’ is suah come 
home. When de fambly reunion convene an’’ 
— down went a swallow of tea — ‘an’ you’s 
nowhah roun’, den de fun begins! I don’t be- 
lieve Abe Linkum could ’a’ held his place if 
you not be foun’. An’ dat tall, skinny boy 
wid de yellow top-knot — how you an’ him 
’muse yo’selves?’ 


‘We talked,’ said Ann. 
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‘He mammy say first he sleep, sleep, an’ 
now he eat, eat.’ Auntie Min inserted another 
forkful of food. ‘What you an’ he eat in yo’ 
attic home?’ 

‘Crackers,’ said Ann faintly. ‘And dried 
apples.’ 

‘I hopes he gives you half. De boys dey’s 
powerful greedy when dey appetites is on’em.’ 

Ann lifted her arm and hid her eyes. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘He gave me half.’ 

She turned her head deeper into the pillow. 
She could think clearly now that she was fed 
and rested. There were six crackers and she 
had eaten six. 

‘What’s de matter?’ asked Auntie Min. 
‘Stommick hurt?’ | 

Ann heard a voice. ‘Ann, darling, here’s a 
cracker!’ That was what he had said, ‘Ann, 
darling, here’s a cracker!’ 

‘My heart hurts me,’ she sobbed. “And my 
conscience.’ 

‘Yo’ stommick’s shrunk and now it’s 
stretchin’,’ said Auntie Min. ‘Dat’s de ex- 
plenation ob de pain.’ 

Ann reached out her hand; she was creep- 
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ing across the floor, away from terror, away 
from the sound of breathing, and at last she 
touched Bob’s shoe. Auntie Min lifted her 
tray as Aunt Lu came into the room. 

‘She didn’t eat much,’ said Aunt Lu. 

‘De pigeon, plus de rice, plus de mash’ po- 
tatoes, dey holds her up,’ said Auntie Min. 
‘She say she carry de silver to her Gran’ma’s. 
Does you beliebe she tells de truf?’ 

‘I believe anything,’ said Aunt Lu. 

‘Dis food ain’t los’ by no means. Ise goin’ 
to wahm it an’ feed it to de general.’ 

When Ann woke again, it was morning and 
the bright sun was shining. The room was in 
order, the shutters were bowed against the 
sunlight. 

‘It’s Sunday,’ said Ann to herself. 

She sat up and swung her feet out of bed. 
Waves of faintness came over her, but she 
conquered them and slid down and stood up- 
right. Then she had to creep back. Presently 
she stepped out again, and this time she 
walked across the floor. When Aunt Lu came 
in five minutes later, she stood clinging to the 
bureau with both hands. 
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‘Ann Longport!’ There was the old voice 
and the old tone. ‘Get back to bed, child!’ 

‘IT can’t,’ confessed Ann. 

Aunt Lu encircled her with a strong arm. 

“You’re worn out. You must stay in bed.’ 

‘T thought I’d get my clothes.’ 

‘You'll be all right after you’ve eaten an- 
other meal or two. This is Sunday morn- 
ing.’ 

*Yes,’ said Ann. 

‘There’s no service because there are 
wounded in all the churches. But they expect 
to clear out the Presbyterian Church by 
evening. Stay in bed all day, and if you seem 
equal to it, you may go with us to the meet- 
ing. Uncle Chris thinks it will be something 
for you to remember.’ 

Ann felt a pricking sensation in her cheeks. 
Bob was a Presbyterian — would he be there? 
‘I’ll never tell,’ said Ann to herself. ‘Never! 
Never!’ 

All day there was commotion without and 
peace within. At four o’clock Ann ate with 
appetite; at five she walked across to the 
bureau with a firm step and took out a clean 
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dress and clean undergarments. She looked 
at them curiously. What beautiful lace — 
crocheted by Aunt Lu! What fine stitches, 
set by Grandmother Fiddler! On the ankle 
band of the long white pantalettes there was 
a buttonhole — what a miracle of skill! Sud- 
denly she laughed and blushed. 

“Guess I ought to be switched!’ 

At seven o'clock she walked out of the 
house with Uncle Chris on one side and Aunt 
Lu on the other. Her cheeks were pale, not 
because she was still weak, but because of 
what she saw — the broken fences, the lit- 
tered streets. The three stepped to the curb 
and down, and a woman halted them. 

‘Ann Longport! Is it true that you were 
penned up in your Uncle Chris’s attic!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Wasn’t it awful?’ 

‘It didn’t seem so terrible.’ 

‘IT have ten wounded in my house. I’d like 
to go to church, but i 

The Longports stepped up to the opposite 
curb. A woman met them there. 

‘Ann Longport, is it true that you and the 
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McClure boy were penned up in the McClure 
attic for three days?’ 

‘I wasn’t penned up, except that I was 
afraid to come down,’ said Ann wretchedly. 
‘Bob was penned up, because he showed some 
Union officers the view from the roof.’ 

“The idea! Wasn’t it awful?’ 

‘Rather,’ Aunt Lu answered. ‘There were 
fifteen Union soldiers there, too.’ 

‘What! What became of them?’ 

‘They got away at night,’ explained Ann, 
seizing hold of Uncle Chris’s hand. 

‘She doesn’t feel like talking,’ explained 
Aunt Lu. 

Litter was still piled in the Square; the 
streets were rutted like country roads. The 
windows in Uncle Chris’s building were open 
and the attic sashes had been removed. 
Seeing people crowding into the church, Ann 
hung back. 

‘I’d better not go in,’ she said in panic. 

‘I won't let anybody talk to you,’ promised 
Aunt Lu. 

Many seats were occupied by soldiers. On 
the field the Union Army lay in its battle- 
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lines and in some companies permission was 
given to attend church. The Longports had 
to go through the throng to the front. There 
was loud whispering; it would be inhuman 
to expect silence among people just escaped 
from death. 

‘They carried her to the cellar, and the next 
minute a shot went through the headboard of 
her bed.’ 

“Ten women and children in the safe at the 
Bank!’ 

‘The gable end crashed in.’ 

‘All’ — this voice had a wailing note — 
‘all my chickens gone!’ The woman spoke 
again in a louder tone, sharpened by threat- 
ened hysteria, ‘All my chickens gone!’ 

‘Hush!’ said a peremptory voice. 

Suddenly the voices grew more excited. 

‘There’s Ann Longport!’ 

‘Guess she won’t forget the battle in a 
hurry!’ 

‘Over there sits Bob with his father and 
mother!’ 

‘All my chickens’ — the voice began again. 

‘Hush!’ came the peremptory reproof. 
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‘I snatched my baby and down the cellar 
steps I flew.’ 

‘I said to Gran’ma, I said, ‘‘Gran’ma, ain’t 
you afraid?’’ Such a look as she gave me!’ — 

‘I told Pop 

‘Hush!’ said several voices. 

The minister walked up the aisle, accom- 
panied by ministers of other churches and 
several professors from the College. The 
silence was deathlike as they took seats on 
the platform. 

‘All my chickens 

‘Hush!’ 

From the back of the room came a chuckle, 
from another quarter a sob. The minister 
rose. 

‘Let us rise and sing ‘‘ Praise God from 
Whom all Blessings Flow.’’’ 

Some one moved to the organ, but the 
audience did not wait. A woman’s voice led 
and a vast volume of singing filled the church 
and echoed far down the street. 

‘Let us sing again!’ cried the minister. 

After prayer and the reading of a psalm 
the minister made another announcement. 


’ 
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“There are strangers here from all parts of 
the Union. If they did not believe in God and 
His all-governing Providence they would not 
be at a religious service. No faith is more 
tried than that of a soldier. Let us have 
testimonies from our visitors.’ 

Ann turned her head to see the men who 
spoke. Some recited Scripture passages, 
some prayed, some declared their willingness 
to lay down their lives for the great cause. 
Looking at one grave face after another, she 
saw a smile. Puzzled, she looked away and 
did that which she had thus far avoided 
doing — caught the eye of Bob McClure. 
Apparently he was trying to avoid her eye, 
for he looked away at once. Another speaker 
rose and she looked back. This was a private 
who said that he was one of five brothers in 
the Army of the Potomac. Again Ann caught 
the smile which she had looked away to avoid; 
again avoiding it, she caught the eye of Bob. 
A vague connection between the two disturbed 
her. Unable to resist, she looked back once 
more, and at the same instant the smile was 
suddenly elevated and moved down the aisle 
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atop of a tall figure. Her cheeks paled; she 
put a cold hand into that of Uncle Chris. 

The tall man proceeded to the front of the 
room. His suit was worn, the shoulder straps 
were tarnished. The lower part of his face 
had an unnatural whiteness as though he had 
recently removed a beard. She looked across 
the church — Bob stared first at the stranger, 
then at her. He looked alarmed, beseeching; 
mysteriously he shook his head from side to 
side. : 

‘My name is Seaton,’ said a pleasant voice. 
‘I’m going to tell a story of a special Provi- 
dence. On the evening of the first day of 
battle, my company was driven from Seminary 
Ridge through your pleasant town. No sol- 
dier likes to retreat, even with banners flying; 
still less does a soldier like to run. But that 
is what we did — hundreds of us, in the hope 
that we might live to fight again. I, together 
with fourteen others, was caught in the alley 
back of a store —TI have learned that the 
name of the proprietor is Longport. We ran 
through the yard and up into an attic. 

‘In a short time, as you know, the Con- 
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federates took possession of the town. Hun- 
dreds of our soldiers were shot down, and we 
too had this fate to look forward to. To at- 
tempt escape was to die or to be captured. 

‘Into the attic came, late in the afternoon, 
a young girl fleeing like ourselves. Toward 
morning she realized that there were other 
occupants, and without making any outcry 
she crept across the floor and vanished into 
a closet. We found, on following her to re- 
assure her, that there was an opening into the 
next attic and that there a boy was im- 
prisoned because he had loyally guided the 
Union officers to a point of observation on the 
roof. 

‘Creeping down to her uncle’s store, this 
young girl brought up bolts of cloth. These 
she made into wrappers, and in those, steal- 
ing out at night, we got away. Not one was 
captured. The Union has fifteen loyal sol- 
diers whom she would not have if it were 
not for a Gettysburg girl.’ 

There was a thunder of applause and Ann 
struggled to rise — a Gettysburg girl, indeed! 
It was Bob McClure! She tried to cry out, ‘I 
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didn’t! It was Bob!’ but her voice was lost 
in her tight throat. 

‘Sit down!’ said Aunt Lu. ‘Stay here, Ann; © 
no one will hurt you! They’re proud of you.’ 

Proud! — Ann looked across the aisle. 
Bob’s white face moved back and forth. He 
was shaking, not only his head, but his fist. 
But she would not keep still! She stood up 
at last. 

‘They were not finished products,’ said the 
officer. ‘But they saved the lives of fifteen 
men. I wish to express publicly my gratitude 
to Miss Longport. There’s’ — would he 
never stop? — ‘There’s a saying about Susie 
— ‘‘Sewing Susie’s stitching shirts for sol- 
diers.”” Our Susie should be rechristened. 
I don’t know what her first name is’ — the 
officer smiled at Ann — ‘to me she’s “Sew- 
ing Susie.’’’ 

There was a burst of laughter, a burst of 
sobs, then applause. The soldier walked down 
the aisle, shook Ann’s paralyzed hand, and 
went out. 

‘All my chickens 
voice. 


’ began the wailing 


THE SOLDIER WALKED DOWN THE AISLE, SHOOK 
ANN’S PARALYZED HAND, AND WENT OUT 
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The minister rose. 

“We have lingered long in our happiness 
over victory and reunion. The President of 
the College will lead in prayer, then we shall 
sing, ‘‘ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,’ and afterwards go to 
our homes.’ 

Clutching the hand of his niece, Uncle Chris 
proceeded down the aisle the instant the 
Amen was pronounced. The people crowded 
after them, the soldiers put out their 
hands. 

‘Shake with me, Susie!’ 

‘You're the girl for the Union soldiers!’ 

‘God bless you, girlie!’ 

In the vestibule stood Mrs. Nissly. There 
were tears in her eyes. 

“You’re wild, Ann,’ said she. “But you’re 
smart! Who would ’a’ thought you could 
make fifteen wrappers! I often said to your 
aunt, I said f 

Aunt Lu moved Ann on. ‘This child must 
get to bed.’ 

‘I said to your aunt, I said, ‘“‘She could if 
she would,” I said!’ shrieked Mrs. Nissly. 
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Ann glanced over her shoulder. The Mc- 
Clures also had taken precautions to avoid 
an ovation, and were close behind. They 
were like three irregular steps, tall Mr. Mc- 
Clure, then Bob, who was almost as tall, then 
fat little Mrs. McClure, who did not come 
to Bob’s shoulder. Upon them in the thick 
shadows of the maple trees, Ann turned 
fiercely. 

‘I didn’t do it!’ she cried in an anguished 
whisper. ‘It was Bob who did it.’ 

‘Bob did what?’ 

‘He made the wrappers.’ 

Mr. McClure laughed a mighty laugh; it 
was probably the first natural sound heard in 
Gettysburg for four days. He took a firmer 
grasp on his son’s arm. 

‘So this is ‘‘Sewing Susie 

‘Why, Ann!’ said Uncle Chris reproach- 
fully. ‘Why didn’t you say so in the meet- 
ing?’ 

‘I said I’d kill her if she told,’ said Bob 
fiercely. ‘Do you suppose I want t 

‘Of course!’ Uncle Chris did not laugh 
heartily like Mr. McClure, he merely chuckled. 


yoy? 
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‘Of course! I didn’t think. Of course!’ And 
Uncle Chris chuckled again. 

‘If you say so I’ll go back and tell all the 
people,’ offered Ann. ‘He gave me all the 
crackers and had nothing but dried apples 
and they give you awful pain. I’ — Ann 
burst into sobs — ‘I wanted to speak out, 
and he shook his fist at me. I'll run back, 
I'll ’ 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,’ said Mrs. 
McClure sharply. ‘You showed good com- 
mon sense when you held your tongue, and 
also when you told us, and now we'll all show 
good sense and hold our tongues. Won’t we, 
Aunt Lu?’ 

Aunt Lu had her arm tightly round Ann’s 
shoulders. 

‘We will,’ she said. ‘We’ll shield the real 

Susie, and we'll get out the false Susie’s 
patchwork.’ 
They had reached the College Church 
where the light streamed out from door and 
windows. From within came low voices and 
now and then a moan. It was a queer place 
to conclude a final inquiry into such an un- 
important subject. 
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‘But, Ann,’ said Mrs. McClure, ‘why let 
Bob do all the sewing? Can’t you sew?’ 

‘Yes,’ confessed Ann. Her hand held Aunt 
Lu’s in a taut grasp which expressed a thou- 
sand apologies and promises. Her face grew 
crimson; she heard in imagination a rich 
deep voice. ‘How’s you goin’ to make dish- 
cloths and tea-towels an’ quilts to keep 
house wid yo’ yellow-haired beau ‘less you can 
sew?’ It was a hateful, hideous recollection, 
but it had in it a queer thrill. “I haven’t 
sewed much yet,’ said Ann. ‘But I can and I 
will.’ 


THE END 
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